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ITALY AND “OUTIDANOS.” 


would be almost impertinent for outsiders to interfere 

in the family quarrel going on between different sections 

of Gladstonians as to the question whether “ Ourmpanos ” 
of the Contemporary Review is Mr. GLADSTONE or is not 
Mr. Guapstone. A morning mouthpiece, and, if respecta- 
bility be a qualification for representation, the most repre- 
sentative mouthpiece of the true faith (as per latest edition, 
to be changed when needful), is quite certain that no one 
but Mr. Giapstone could have written the article; an 
ening mouthpiece has insisted that Mr. GLapsTONE can- 
wt have written it, and that it would be very wicked to 
amit it if he had. We have long and persistently main- 
tained in these pages that it matters very much less who 
ys a thing than what the thing is which is said, and what 
bility there is of its representing fact if it purport to 

a statement of fact, or a considerable body of influential 
dpinion if it be a statement of opinion. The article of 
“Ourmanos” (which we may explain, for the benefit of 
those persons who have either not enjoyed or have some- 
thing forgotten a classical education, means pretty exactly 
“a fellow of no mark or likelihood”) has, at any rate, 
been rapturously greeted as containing all things neces- 
ary to salvation in regard to the Triple Alliance, 
as distinguished by specially Gladstonian marks. It 

is certainly distinguished by one such. It is not often 
easy to find a form of assertion respecting that remark- 
able man in which even the more calm and rational of 
his friends and his enemies respectively would agree. But 


‘ such a formula, if it is to be found anywhere, would be pro- 


bably found in the assertion that knowledge of and expert- 
ness in matters of foreign policy are not exactly the 
strongest points of Mr. GLapsTone’s wide and varied mental 
equipment. The rude Conservative might put it that Mr. 
Giapstone’s knowledge of foreign policy is that of a child, 
and his judgment therein such as a child might be ashamed 
of ; the devout Gladstonian, that the extensive and multi- 
farious interests with which Mr. Guapstone’s great mind 
has been concerned have left him little time to devote to 
any but a few parts of this special subject. But the wise 
will see that even these extremer forms of the formula 
testify to a virtual agreement. And it is certain that 
the combined ignorance and misjudgment of this article are 
worthy even of Mr. Guapstone. Of another contention 
which has been advanced, that the article cannot be Mr. 
GuapsTone’s because there are things in it which it would 
be very imprudent in Mr. GLapsTone to say as an ex- 
Prime Minister and one vehemently hoping to be Prime 
Minister again, we had rather not speak. Recollections of 
some references to the Empire-Kingdom of Austria-Hun- 
gary might indicate a somewhat different deduction from 
the undoubted fact. 

The fashion of giving in daily newspapers summaries of 
sensationally signed or more sensationally anonymous or 
pPseudonymous articles in magazines has probably put 
most people who are interested in the subject in possession 
of the substance of this “ Outidanic” discussion of “The 
“Triple Alliance and Italy’s Place in it.” The author, 
Whoever he is (and he sometimes writes so very much like 
two gentlemen at once, or one coached by another in a 
abject unfamiliar to him, that his sentences do not even 
follow on each other), writes as a very strong partisan and 
admirer of‘France, a less strong, but still strong, admirer of 

a non-intervention man as regards England, an 

ist as regards Germany, a half-contemptuous disliker 

of Austria, and an Italomaniac who is terribly afraid that 
Italy has entered on the bad way. He shares the doubts 
and qualms of Mr. LasovcwerE as to the relations of 
England to the Triple Alliance ; he pretty openly gives his 


opinion that, though war is a bad thing, a French war of 
revanche to get back Alsace-Lorraine would be just and 
right. He thinks that the League of Peace, so far from 
ensuring peace, can, at its utmost, only equal France and 
Russia combined, and must draw England in to be certain 
of victory; and he rates the military power of Austria 
very low. But, though he indulges in divers side-flings at 
Tory policy in England, his chief concern is with his 
beloved Italy, which is combining with bold bad men 
in Germany, and bad weak men in Austria, to do the 
things which are not for her peace, and to oppose 
his beloved France. He thinks that Italy has, or need have, 
no enemies; he urges, admitting incidentally that the- 
much-prized unification has of itself saddled Italy with 
immense burdens, that the policy of large military and naval 
armaments is aggravating those burdens to a crushing 
extent. And even this seems to move him less than the 
conviction that Italy is, by partaking in the Triple Alliance, 
“opposing the cause of rational liberty and progress in. 
“ Europe” and behaving ungratefully to good France, 
which has “ promoted the cause and even fought the battle 
“ of liberty on more than one occasion ” (a somewhat grudging 
testimonial, by-the-bye). All which things being so, the 
appearance of Italy in the Triple Alliance is “no better 
“ than a gigantic piece of political tomfoolery.” 

It would almost be an appropriate, though it might seem 
a flippant, answer to “ Ourmanos” and those who agree 
with him to repeat any one of the numerous colloquial 
forms in verse and prose of the proposition that if certain 
things were different other things would be different 
likewise. If any Italian cares to defend his country 
and its statesmen from the charge of “tomfoolery,” he will 
certainly begin by denying pretty nearly every one of the 
Outidanic majors, and he will not have much difficulty in 
supporting his denial with solid arguments and facts. He 
will point out that, so far from there being no cause of 
quarrel between France and Italy, there is the remem- 
brance of the shabby honorarium exacted by France in 
1859 and of the incompleteness of the service she rendered 
even on those terms. He will assert, and those who know will 
give him their corroboration, that ever since 1870, whether 
it be due to French anger at not being assisted then by 
Italy, or to discomfort at seeing a great Power growing up 
on the French frontier, or to anything else, the spirit of ill- 
will to Italy has been constantly growing in France. He 
will perhaps be unkind enough to point out that French in- 
terferences “on behalf of liberty,” like French interferences 
on behalf of authority (for this uncourteous controversialist 
will probably remind “Ovurrpanos” that there was such a thing 
as a French expedition to Italy in 1849 as well as one in 
1859), have always either resulted in a solid fee to the 
liberators or have coincided with some desire on those 
liberators’ part to vindicate their own prestige, exercise 
their own forces, plant or water their own laurels, and 
grind their own axes in some way. He will have a good 
deal to say on the subject of the Mediterranean, and per- 
haps something to say on the violent and perfectly genuine 

pular jealousy between the inhabitants of the South of 
aan and their Italian neighbours, which, not by any fault 
whatever of Italy, has grown up of late. 

But his strongest reply would be a more general one, and 
one which we, who are no Italomaniacs, and have sometimes 
been accused of telling Italians uncomfortable truths, can 
fully endorse. “ Ourmanos,” like all sentimental poli- 
ticians, thinks that he can make a nation, and a great 
nation, and that that nation can then maintain itself on non- 
combatant principles. Italy has no enemies; at any rate, 
she need have none; every one takes a sentimental delight in 
her ; nobody wishes her ill; why should she spend her money 
on nasty warships, and turn her sons into soldiers, instead 
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of building plenty of large hotels and steam gondolas, and 
teaching the said sons to be waiters and ciceroni? “ That, 
“ good Mr. Ouripanos,” our Italian will certainly say, “ is, 
“ saving your reverence, precisely the way in which we 
“came under the ‘slavery’ to which you are so proud of 
“having helped to put an end thirty years ago; and, if 
“you do not mind, or even if you do, we shall most par- 
“ ticularly decline to go that way any more. A nation, as 
“ you English have shown, though you seem to have for- 
“ gotten it a little, becomes a nation, and keeps itself a 
“ nation, by being ready and able to thrash any ore who 
“tries to take its liberties away, by helping its friends 
“ stoutly, and punishing its enemies heavily. That is what 
“ we are trying to do, or at least to get ready for doing, so 
“as to save you the trouble of having to sympathize with 
“ our ‘slavery’ a second time. And if it is gigantic tom- 
“ foolery to do so, why, we are quite content to be gigantic 
“ tomfools.” 


TWADDLE ABOUT ETON. 


AS’ if there were not enough, and too much, to write 
about, the Zimes has opened a correspondence on 
games at Eton. The usual flood of twaddle is in full spate, 
and there is not a halfpennyworth of fact in all the pro- 
digious deal of amateur wit and eloquence. Somebody has 
told somebody calling himself “ Eronensts ” that fifth-form 
boys and others are compelled to play cricket fourteen 
times a week. How much do they play each time? Is it 
all matches, or are practising at a net and practising 
fielding included? Are they even made to play at all ? 
These are matters of detail; the main questions are :— 
Should boys be made to play, and who should make them ? 
As to the facts, Messrs. BrocKLEBANK and Jones say there 
is no cricket fagging at Eton ; there is a certain amount 
of compulsory football, but ‘“ exemptions can easily be ob- 
“tained.” A sensible correspondent puts the case in a nut- 
shell. Boys must be made to take exercise. If they do not 
play the usual open-air games, they must occupy themselves, 
under proper supervision, inthe gymnasium. This the kind 
of boy who needs being made to use his arms and legs will 
particularly detest. 
question. The self-governing system leaves it in the hands 
of the school. It could be managed, of course, by the 
masters, by athletic pions. Both courses have their merits 
and demerits. Compulsory exercise, however, is necessary, 
— — be enforced by boys, or by masters, or by a mixture 
of both. 

People who object to compulsory exercise know nothing 
of the puerile character. In regard to games and sports, 
there are well-marked species of boy. There is the normal, 
natural boy, who likes to be hard at work, somehow, in the 
open air. He is Boy in the Hunter Stage. Like Colonel 
AnsTruTHER THoMson and his accomplice Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucorte, he will roam the fields, shoot little birds with 
what weapons he may, and he will not be particular about 
setting lines and springes. He will also take his part in boat- 
ing or cricket, and také it well ; but he will not be crazy about 
either pastime. This boy needs nocompulsion. Then there 
is the boy of athletic ambition. We have known one of these, 
a most unaffected lad, who had a sentimental passion for 
cricket. When exiled to the seashore, he bowled with round 
stones, and he plaintively observed that without cricket he 
did not care to live. He was killed by a fall from his horse 
in Australia. This kind of boy, far from needing compul- 
sion, will rather compel others to come in. It is fellows like 
this who have carried the furore for athletic sports too far ; 
their sentiment is contagious. Then there is the boy 
who plays because others do. He always does what the 
rest do, and often excels ; but he lays down bat or ball with- 
out a sigh, and goes unregretting into the world of men. 
Next comes the very large class who hate exertion. They 
are not all vicious and effeminate, but many of them are, 
and it is obvious that schools must find some pastime still 
which these idle hands must do. It is unnecessary, and 
might be painful, to say what they will do when they 
are not obliged to run, row, field, and play football. Their 
least offensive diversion is eating pastry; they have a 
natural inclination to smoke, drink, tell evil tales, read 
bad books, drench themselves with scent, and make 
love to the daughters of the district. In very many 
cases they are not naturally bad, but idleness and ill 
company soon get the better of an indolent virtue. 
Not very much can be made of them at best, but 


Who the authority should be is another | Poe 


to fatigue their bodies and direct their thoughts is 
the only medicine for their minds. It is absoly 
necessary, for the sake of the school and of themselves, that 
they should be forced to exert their muscles ; and, as wo 
said, who is to force them? Either the traditions and 
rules of the boys, or the compulsion of masters. There arg 
correspondents who complain that a good repute as bowler 
or bat is necessary to an under-master, as necessary as g 
good class in moderations. This would be an error jf jt 
were merely intended that the master should be a learned 
professional bowler, an erudite cricketing coach. But the 
preference for masters who, ceteris paribus, are athletes, ig 
Justified by the necessity of forcing idle, languid, greedy 
and amorous boys to use their arms and legs. Such masters 
should assist and modify the truculent traditions of the 
schools. They can do this without becoming pions, spies, 
ushers in the old invidious sense. 

There remains a class of boy who has a natural dislike 
of games, and who yet is not a loafer with a turn for 
vice. Some one amusingly maintains that Grppon is the 
only great man who disliked sports at school; “a map 
“like Gippon is a worthless exception that need not be 
“ counted.” So writes an “ Unknown Public Schoolboy.” 
We make him a present of Horace WaLpo.e, who could 
remember finer things than a match at cricket or a fight 
with bargees. Byron, as all the world knows, bowled for 
Harrow, one SHAKSPEARE being in the same team. SHELLEY 
was of no account at games, and SHELLEY is a good repre- 
sentative of the boy of genius who hates school amusements, 
We have never read that Mr. SwinsurNE was a brilliant 
cricketer, and it is a fact that Mr. Louis Stevenson was 
never in the Second Eleven—of the Edinburgh Academy, 
He seemed to have no ambition that way. But Cowpz 
was a cricketer and proud of it, and CLovcn was a jumper, 
so was Mr. Catvertey. Perhaps most of the public. 
school men who reach renown have been good at one 
sport or another. The small remainder of boys like 
SHELLEY ought not to be sent to public schools at all, 
They are already children of nature and prefer long 
walks, with a book perhaps, to any organized and social 
diversions. But schools are so large, and poetic genius so 
uncommonly rare, that rules cannot be made for budding 
ts. It is said that compulsory games prevent boys from 
studying literature. Now the truth is that Nothing, no 
institution of man nor boy, nor all that is at enmity with 
joy, can prevent a boy with a love of books from reading. 
How or when he reads is not apparent ; but read he will, 
even when he seems entirely given up to acquiring a twist 
from leg. But it is useless to tell this in deaf ears. Asa 
matter of fact, the literary boy is almost as rare as the boy 
of genius. The rest may read shilling stories now and then; 
but “what in the name of the Bodleian have they,” any 
more than “the general public,” to do with literature? 

We are defending compulsory exercise on purely moral 
and sanitary grounds, not as an ideal institution. We do 
not expect to make STeets and Srupps out of lads who are 
forced to exert themselves. Their cricket will be as bad 
as their Greek probably is. True, we have known 
the necessities of the post, and the desire of self: preserva- 
tion, turn a small and most reluctant fielder into a very 
good point. He had to keep his head and the ball stuck in 
his fingers. But thisistheexception. “ A’ body kens they 
“ maun either” Pay ericket “or do waur,” as the house- 
keeper of Henry Morton's uncle very wisely said. There 
remains the question of the How and the How Much, and 
in this matter it is highly probable that reform is necessary. 
It will not be promoted by dull twaddle from drivelling 
correspondents. The man who writes to the papers 5 
usually ex officio an ass. 


THE ROTTERDAM STRIKE—AND OTHERS. 


ik appears that the strike at Rotterdam, which was 
bably started, and certainly fostered, by that in Lon 
has terminated on what seems to be a fair enough col 
promise between the demands of the men and the offers 
the masters. The progress of this dispute has offered 4 
sufficiently mortifying contrast to that of the London 
quarrel—a contrast which is, we fear, due to the two + 
facts, that the Dutch police did their duty, and that ®¢ 
English police did not do it. The hectoring crowds who ce 
London were permitted to collect and browbeat hon 


workers, even if they were not allowed to proceed to forms 
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of beating less metaphorical, were at once dispersed in 
rdam. The threatening kind of “ picketing” which, 


as a London police magistrate plucked up courage to | 


say, though he afterwards qualified the saying, is un- 
doubtedly illegal, was not permitted at all in Holland. Pro- 
cessions and assemblies were moved on quietly but firmly ; 
and, in short, the whole thing was conducted in a rational 
manner. Nothing is truer than the proposition that you 
cannot stop a strike by police if there is any real ground 
for it ; and we are not aware that any sane person denies 
this truth. What you can stop by the judicious use of 
police is the successful progress of a strike which is not 
justified —that is to say, which insists on a higher rate of 
than that at which other men are willing to work— 
and, even in the case of a strike which is justified, the dis- 
ful intimidation which characterized the late business 
at the London Docks. The reasonable philosophy of strikes 
is of the very simplest, and could never be questioned in 
any country where public opinion is in a healthy condition. 
Any man, any number of men, is or areat liberty to refuse to 
work ; no man, no number of men, is or are at liberty to pre- 
yent any man who is willing to work from working. And, 
since combination to “ persuade” is in itself intimidation, 
we agree with the wise first thought, and not with the un- 
wise second, of the magistrate above referred to, that 
combination to persuade, which is in effect picketing, is 
not only against policy, but against law, whatever ambi- 
guity the time-serving of the Legislature may have allowed 
toexist in the words of statutes. Mr. Norwoop may not 
be possessed of that ironic self-possession without self- 
assertion which is so precious a gift ; but his speech to the 
shareholders on Thursday was thoroughly sound in sense 
and thoroughly justified by fact. 

The intelligent agitators who were to learn Dutch in 
order to keep alive the sacred flame of insurrection in 
Rotterdam have probably returned (at the expense of the 
Union or the Australian sympathizers) to their native East 
Eng. Work has been thoughtfully provided for them 
before their return by the arrangement, if not of a 
strike, of a “labour union” for the other sex, recom- 
mended by the usual names. The direct object of this move- 
ment is, of course, unexceptionable. It is to provide these 
underpaid women with “the incalculable advantages of 
“self-help.” Who, indeed, can refuse: these? Who can 
fail to remember the harrowing, and unfortunately some- 
times too true, tales about shirtmakers and bootmakers and 
the other slaves of the needle? No one surely ; we must 
all rush to sympathize. And yet--and yet—. If it does 
not still remain quite as true as. when Mr. CariyLe 
wrote it forty years ago, that, with all this army of 
starving needlewomen, nothing is more difficult than to 
get needle or any other work done, it is not much less true. 
And then, whatever may be the case with effusive Canons 
and active Dissenting ministers and able editors on the 
philanthropic “lay,” and candidates for Parliament, and 
80 forth, there is no doubt what some of the agitators are 
about. They are not actuated by pure philanthropy or 
a desire to assist the starving. What they mean by the 
“incalculable advantages of self-help” may certainly be 
translated without want of charity as the advantages, 
calculable according to circumstances, of “ helping yourself,” 
in a well-known sense of that phrase. Very likely the public 
will rush at the call of its Camons and its editors to sympa- 
thize. Very likely it will feel highly virtuous in so sympa- 
thizing. And when—not so many years hence—it finds it- 
self servantless, and with commodities dear, or not to be had, 
— be the very last thought in its amiable head that it 
@ voulu. 


SCOTTISH DROLLS. 


HE Scotch have taken the right way to remove an old 
4. reproach. Accused of lacking humour, they have 
cited their Cnatmers, their Ropertson, their 
with incomplete success. These, after all, were the culti- 
vated or garden Scots, not the wild popular roses of wit. 
The editor of a certain Scottish paper observed his oppor- 
tunity. He opened his columns to the Jokes of the People, 
by the People, for the People. All the world of Scotland, 
famous for its urbane badinage, was invited to add to “ the 
“rich vein of Scottish Wit and Humour.” The output of 
y demonstrates, once for all, that the Scot “ jocks with- 
out deeficulty.” The real deeficulty, for which he is not 
Tesponsible, is to see the point of the ‘‘ jock.” 


. Here be examples :— 
I. 

Two boys, having met a man in white “spats,” one of 
them said that he wore “ white penter’s breeks below his 
“ ither anes,” 

This is put in the forefront of the battle—'t is rare, what 
this boy said “in a waggery.” 

Il. 

A woman, having forsworn whisky in a glass, drank it out 

of a cup. 
A man took the hat worn by a scarecrow. 


Iv. 
Whisky having been ordered for outward application, the 
patient drank it. 
v. 
A man, having eaten a herring at tea, wished also for 
some treacle, which was refused. 


VI. 

A boy, being asked if he had “ passed the doctor” (in a 
medical examination), said “Yes, I passed him up at 
“ Cochrane’s Corner.” 

vit. 

A clergyman said that he would visit the families in his 

district, “‘ embracing the servant-girls as he went along.” 


VIII. 


An undertaker, being asked to pray at a funeral, said he 
would rather make a coffin gratis. 
IX. 
A woman in a shop, wishing to ask for a dolman, asked 
for a donkey. 
x, 
A horse falling down dead, a man asked, “ Did it ever do 
that before?” 
XI. 
Heaven was defined as a place where “ whisky is plentiful 
“ and policemen scarce.” 
XII. 
“ Have you seen Tom since he left?” “No; but I’m 
“ gaun tae write tae him tae speir his address,” 


These jokes are here given, not at prodigious length, but 
in the dry, curt manner of Higrocies. We thus reach the 
“ bed-rock” of the witticisms. If they do not ‘convince 
scoffers that the Scotch are a humorous people, that is 
not the fault of the editor of the paper referred to. But 
scoffers will, perhaps, be hard to persuade. They will reply 
that most of the jokes are mere unconscious puns, that 
most of the others are of an obviousness which could not 
escape even the Veddahs of Ceylon, believed to be the 
descendants of a lost tribe of Dundee men. Could anything 
be more like Hregocies than this!—‘“ A boy, brought up 
“ in Egypt, laid snow before the fire to harden it.” This 
narrative of the old Scholasticus is told in a whole page by 
the Scotch humourist. But the following, from Serkrex, 
may be good when interpreted :— 

The elder of two boys, going to bed, asked his father to 
“ give him his prayer.” The younger wept bitterly, sobbing 
out, “I'll hae a puckle prayer tae.” What is a “ puckle 
“ prayer” ? 

Such are the native, ungardened jests, the Volksschwdanke, 
of an intelligent people. They seem to show a deficiency 
somewhere. In any country these imbecilities might have 
been perpetrated ; they could only have been published as 
jokes in one. 


TWICE A QUEEN. 


it has long been evident to curious observers why the 
amiable Queen Nataure, once of Servia (we call her 
Queen from politeness, and on the principle once a Queen 
always a Queen), has attracted, independently of her Russian 
sympathies, so much admiration from a certain class of our 
own shriekers. The sometime Mlle. p—E Kescnko (except 
that nobody, to our knowledge, has accused her of what is 
commonly called misconduct) is a really shining example— 
in fact as well as in name a Queen—of the exceedingly 
objectionable type of woman which has come to the fore in 
the course of this last thirty years or so. The great charac- 
teristic of this type, the characteristic distinguishing it 
from all its forerunners, is that the lovely, or unlovely, 
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woman who conforms to it has not the least intention of 
foregoing the privileges which have been accorded to her 
own sex while it conformed, and because it conformed, to a 
type perfectly different. Queen Natavie has forced her 
way into Servia, has nearly, if not quite, brought about 
riots in its capital, is subjecting its Ministers to the most 
ludicrous (if it were not also very serious) perplexity, and 
is actually compromising the peace of Europe. And she 
has been enabled to do this because she stands, so to speak, 
on two horses—the Old Woman and the New. As the Old 
Woman she urges the claims of her maternity and the claims 
of that personal immunity from voies de fait accorded to 
women by men in virtue of their supposed helplessness. It is 
needless to say that, if Queen Nata.ie had been a man, she 
would never have been allowed to enter Servia, or, having 
forced her way in, would have been speedily conducted out, 
with a policeman’s hand on her collar and, in case of re- 
sistance, a policeman’s baton applied sharply to her shoulders. 
These inconveniences she escapes by pleading the petticoat. 
But, taking up the New Woman game and, so to speak, 
pleading the breeches, she insists on being allowed to reside 
independently, to meddle in politics, to resist the orders of 
persons whom, if her own claim that she is not really 
divorced be sound, she is bound to obey, and so forth. 
There could not possibly be a better illustration of the 
delights of the New Womanhood, at least to the New 
Woman. “C'est la femme qui se bat et qui conseille,” says 
she proudly in one capacity. “You cowardly wretch ! 
“ Would you hit a woman?” she cries in the other. In- 
deed, the telegrams themselves put the contrasts of what 
the Laureate would call this twy-natured creature very 
pleasantly, as they describe her alternately announcing that 
‘she is “a Servian subject” and “indulging in hysterical 
“ laughter,” alternately urging her maternal yearnings and 
declaring that she did very well without him at Yalta. 
‘The Servian Regents are not persons with whom it is 
possible to sympathize wholly, by reason of certain political 
games which they have been playing; but his must be a 
‘heart of steel who refuses them a certain amount of com- 
passion as they face this specimen of the embodied Epicene. 

Of Crete there is not much to say, except that the 
Athenian journalists, echoed by some of our own, still 
shriek out their lesson of atrocities, and that SHaxir Pasha 


still continues to show himself, as far as can be seen, well 


able to deal with the situation. His principal dangers are 
of course two. The one is faint backing up from above 


and from the European Powers; but this is, or should 


be, the lesser. The Porte, long as it hesitated, must know 
that relapse into hesitation would be fatal, and no Power, 
not even Russia, need care particularly for the neces- 
sities of Greek parties, which are the only things really at 
stake. The other danger is that some injudicious subordi- 
nate may not sufficiently keep in check soldiers who may 
be irritated into trying reprisals upon the insurgents. In 
these sentimental days an army suppressing a rebellion is 
very much in the position of the unhappy policeman who is 
abused if he does not preserve order, and abused still more 
if he raises a contusion on the sacred numskulls of the dis- 
orderly. But Smaxrr is no doubt perfectly well aware of 
this, and is evidently doing his best to avoid giving the 
enemy any true occasion to blaspheme. That the said 
enemy will not thereby be prevented from inventing false 
occasions is inevitable ; but these will not matter much. 


<ECENT SPEECHES. 


N the battle of the platforms which has been going on 
for the past ten days or so the Gladstonians have been 
decidedly overmatched. Sir Gzorce Trevetyan at Hexham, 
and his strange new friends of the Irish National League 
of Great Britain at Manchester, cannot, on the most com- 
plimentary estimate of their powers, be pitted, even with 
Sir Harcourt thrown in, against Lord HartincTon 
for weight or Mr. Cuamper.atn for “ science ” ; least of all 
when these two performers are as well up to the mark 
as they are just at present. We could wish, indeed, that 
the jatter would choose other ground than that which he 
too often selects for the display of his powers, and that 
he would a little less persistently re-argue the dead-and- 
gone issues involved in Mr. Guapstone’s dead-and-buried 
Separation Bill. The hopeless dilemma in which the con- 
struction and the subsequent modification of that grotesquely 
ill considered measure have entangled its author has been 


pointed out a score of times already, and every man of any 
intelligence behind Mr. GLapsTonE is perfectly well aware 
that even with a Parliamentary majority assured to them 
to-morrow this entanglement would inevitably trip them up, 
Every such politician knows that what his leader did in 1886, 
apparently without the slightest consciousness of what he was 
about, was, on finding objections raised to the amputation 
of Ireland, to promise, at a quarter of an hour’s notice, that 
the whole United Kingdom should be “quartered” in the 
name of symmetry and to give the severed limb good com- 
pany. That extraordinary passage in constitution-making 
is, we say, already so familiar to politicians, and its politica] 
bearings have been so fully discussed, that it can hardly 
serve the purposes of the platform any longer, at any rate 
until the time when, if ever, an attempt is made to combine 
its contradictions in practical legislation. No doubt the 
student of “ Gladstonity” finds plenty of matter in it stil], 
The great man’s biographers, too, will, or should, have 
much to say about it hereafter, if only in order to explain 
to a reverent posterity how the “ most illustrious statesman 
“of the age” was equally ready to adopt either a new 
Constitution which would convert Ireland into a colony or 
one which would turn the entire United Kingdom into a 
federation of provinces; and how, more marvellous still, 
the illustrious one had evidently no inkling of a suspicion 
that when, to oblige Mr. Joun Mortey and others, he 
struck the Irish members off the roll of Parliament with 
one stroke of his pen, and to oblige a more feather-headed 
section he cheerfully offered to write “ stet” against the 
erasure, he was starting a question of any particular con- 
stitutional moment whatever. All this, we admit, remains 
still the legitimate material of the historian and the bio- 
grapher ; but it has done its work, at all events for the 
present, as a subject for the practical politician. Much the 
same remark applies to all the other technical issues raised 
in the Gladstonian Home Rule Scheme of 1886, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, by too constantly recurring to them, may 
produce the impression—we have no doubt a quite mis- 
taken one—that his faith in his own Unionist creed is 
becoming uneasy, and that he feels it necessary to rehearse 
its articles for his own spiritual reassurance. 


In the second of his two speeches at Newcastle, the one 
delivered at the complimentary breakfast given him by the 
local Liberal-Unionists of that city, he found a subject 
better suited to himself, and more calculated to assist his 
cause. The brace of barren platitudes which Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN and Mr. Asquiru have recently attempted to pass 
off as fundamental “ principles of Liberalism” afforded excel- 
lent game for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and he showed good sport 
in running them toearth. Mr. Asquitn, that “rising young 
“ man” of the Gladstonian party, is of opinion, it seems, that, 
if that party do but hold fast to the great maxim that 
“ only that government is satisfactory and safe that enjoys 
“the consent and approval of the governed,” they will 
be saved. And Mr. CHAMBERLAIN accordingly has to point 
out to him that, though this maxim contains all things 
necessary to salvation, so long as the governed demand no 
more than a form of government which Mr. Asquita and 
his friends are in favour of granting them, it will not be 
found so saving a doctrine when they go on to demand a 
form of government which Mr. Asquira and his friends are 
not only not in favour of granting them, but which they 
are bound by repeated and most solemn pledges to refuse 
them. Mr. Cuamper.atn’s reference to the loud-mouthed 
protestations of the Gladstonians of their resolve “ never, 
“ never” to consent to the separation of Ireland from the 
British Crown, even though an independent Irish Republic 
may represent the only form of government which “ enjoys 
“the consent and approval of the governed,” was cruelly 
effective. The attempt which has since been made on Mr. 
Asquitn’s behalf to represent his relentless adversary as 10- 
sisting upon a mere theoretical inconsistency in his argu- 
ment rests upon a ludicrous misconception of the true 
point of Mr. Cuamperain’s reply. For its real strength 
lies in this : that its reductio ad absurdum of Mr. AsquitHs 
precious principle is distinctly not of an abstract or academic 
kind, but possesses a very obvious and very formidable 
actuality. The inference from his doctrine, which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN invites him to face, is one which has already 
been presented to his party by their own Irish allies. It 
is they who have in other times and under other circum 
stances declared that the complete independence of Ireland 
is the ultimate aim of their efforts, and that it is upon ® 
future demand for such independence—a demand whi 
will be put forward by them in virtue of an alleged man- 
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date from the people of Ireland—that the Gladstonians will 
be hereafter called upon to decide by the light of Mr. 
Asguitu’s valuable “ principle ” that only that Government 
is satisfactory and safe which enjoys the consent and 
approval of the governed. 


Sir Gerorce Trevetyay’s fundamental principle of 
Liberalism is a simpler form of Mr. Asguirn's. It is 
to the effect that “ people should govern themselves” ; and 
it is disposed of with a simplicity equal to its own by 
mere request for Sir Georce Treve.yan’s definition of 
the word “people.” If that small portion of the QuEEN’s 
subjects who inhabit Ireland are divinely entitled to govern 
themselves, why not, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN inquires, that 
still smaller portion of them who inhabit the province of 
Ulster? The people of the United Kingdom do govern 
themselves ; and, if that is not a sufficient recognition of 
Sir Georce’s principle, it is for him to say where and how 
he proposes to limit a proposition which can be pushed 
forward without, at any rate, encountering any logical 
obstacle to the justification of the claim of a county, of a 
parish, of a family, of any chance group of citizens, down 
to the individual citizen himself, to set up a government of 
their own. It was, perhaps, superfluously severe of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to remind Sir Georce TrevELyAN that this 
absolute assertion of the right of people to govern them- 
selves comes very strangely from one who helped to defeat 
a Bill for enabling the majority of the people of Ireland to 
exercise that right, and who declared that, rather than 
assent to that measure, he would retire from public affairs 
to the “ private life of an English gentleman.” Six months 
of that life was enough, as Mr. CuamBerarn mercilessly 
reminded him, for Sir Georce TreEvELYAN ; but those who 
can recall a certain memorable reply from a then Irish 
Secretary to the foul insinuations of the Parnellites will 
reflect with regret that the enjoyment of privacy is not the 
only or the most important matter on which Sir GrorcE 
has contrived to bring his preferences as an English gentle- 
man under lamentably complete control. 


Among the most vigorous and effective of the Unionist 
deliverances during the present week was the speech of 
Lord Hartincron at Aberdeen. The directness and force 
of its attacks upon his former chief have already attracted 
general notice, and it is not fanciful to regard it in this 
respect as marking the completion of another stage in Mr. 
Gapstone’s downward descent from the position which he 
once occupied in the estimation of his former colleagues. 
Lord Hartinctoy’s resolute abstinence from anything but 
good words about the leader whom for so many years he 
had followed has lasted long; but Mr. Giapstone’s un- 
ceasing, his almost daily, multiplication of his offences has 
triumphed over it, as it has over every other restraint of 
remembered loyalty and attachment which more than one 
of his estranged followers have striven hard to observe. 
Even now, however, Lord Hartineton has endeavoured to 
confine himself as far as possible to an exposure of the 
offences, and to refrain from denunciation of the offender ; 
but the dryest possible recital of Mr. GLapstone’s utterances 
and doings has of late years sufficed to constitute an in- 
dictment which can entirely dispense with the aid of 
rhetorical enforcement. His latest effort in revolutionary 
propagandism, on which Lord Hartineton dwelt with due 
emphasis, is a particularly illustrative example. If Scotch- 
men be not altogether destitute of the political qualities 
ascribed to them, they ought to need no further or other 
enlightenment as to the real character of their national idol 
than was to be found in Lord Harrineton’s measured but 
incisive criticism of Mr. GLapstone’s recent letter to the 
Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association. Of the many 
Scotchmen who have more or less enthusiastically supported 
Mr. Separatist policyin Ireland, there is probably 
not one in a hundred who desires Home Rule of the Glad- 
stonian type for his own country; and surely the most 
enthusiastic of these must be a little staggered at the reck- 
less levity with which Mr. Giapstone is now seeking to 
compass the severance of Scotland from the United King- 
dom as a mere step in the prosecution of his designs against 
the Irish Union. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


d he Church Congress opened well on Tuesday at Cardiff, 
_* and has continued to prosper. Although we have not 
invariably approved of Archbishop Benson’s actions or of 


like the Congress where eloquent talk is rather looked for 
than judicious action. Nor can any fair critic deny that in 
the Archbishop’s address on this occasion there was judg- 
ment as well as unction. It was, of course, to be expected 
that those whose most immediate and earnest desire is to 
take the goods of the Church in Wales first, and her life 
afterwards, or (for they are liberally indifferent on this 
point) her goods and her life at once, should be mildly 
indignant at even the faint disposition to “take it fight- 
“ ing” which appeared in the Archbishop of CanTrerBury’s 
speech or sermon, still more at the more outspoken militancy 
of the Bishops of Luanparr and Derry. It is very justly 
annoying to the thief in the night when the strong man 
prepares to keep his house armed, instead of sleeping com- 
fortably or busying himself about other matters than house 
defence. “ Why not attend to Sweating and the Housing 
“of the Poor while we untie your portmanteaus, reduce 
“ you to apostolic poverty, and get the ropes conveniently 
“ adjusted on the nearest trees?” say the Liberationists 
with affectionate and almost mournful expostulation. The 
heads of the province and of the diocese respectively may 
be excused for not seeing things in the same light. The 
Archbishop, indeed, kept the mean between an ignoring of 
the situation, which would in that situation have been 
positively criminal, and a gratuitous bellicosity, very well, 
insisting chiefly on the affirmative side, on the historical 
continuity of existence and the spiritual identity of work. 
The Bishop had a right, and exercised it, to speak with the 
enemy in the gate more boldly and more directly, and to 
expose the misrepresentations (we are afraid that a very 
much harder name might be applied to them without 
injustice) of those who are bidding for the votes of the 
Welsh farmers and ministers, as to the actual condition of 
Welsh Churchmanship. Very good work was also done inone 
of the subsequent papers by Mr. Hancock, who attacked 
the historical lie as the Bishop had attacked the contempo- 
rary one, and showed that (as all historical students know) 
it was Nonconformity, and not Conformity, which was 
originally forced upon the Welsh people. But, though 
these historical falsifications, in regard to the Church in 
Wales as well as in regard to the State in Ireland, have to 
be exposed from time to time, it is not the exposure of them 
that will really settle the battle. That will be decided by 
the actual competence and strength of the Church rather 
than by its historic claims, and it is because the Libera- 
tionists know that this competence and this strength are 
growing yearly that they are in such haste to make an end. 
The particular discussion on the Church in Wales which 
followed on Wednesday brought this out very clearly. 


It may, however, be readily admitted that to assign to 
this subject too great a part of the time and attention of 
the Congress would have been to commit as great a mistake 
as to pass it over. It cannot be said that this mistake was 
committed. The Welsh question came in, as it could not 
but come in, again with the Establishment paper of the 
Dean of Mancuestrer; but it formed merely an incident, 
hardly more than an illustration, of that paper to which 
may be added Mr. Hancock’s, with its exposure of the 
curious Erastianism of Nonconformity, not only in the in- 
stance we have already cited. These Disestablishment dis- 
cussions would be most excellent things if they led to a 
clearer comprehension of the subject among Churchmen, 
and we suppose this of itself justifies their introduction 
among the agenda of the Congress. But we are afraid that 
Mr. Ratkes’s complaint of the constant confusion of terms 
which prevails on the subject is a very well-founded com- 
plaint, and we do not know that this confusion runs much 
chance of being disembroiled by such discussions as that of 
Tuesday. Take, for instance, the opening paper—that of 
the Dean of Mancuester. The Dean is in his own way an 
excellent Churchman, and he is a man of ability. But 
his opening sentence shows how strictly and almost hope- 
lessly ditched and walled off he is from others on this subject. 
For, though not posing as a Disestablisher out-and-out, 
he says that “nothing could be gained by ignoring the 
“ plain fact that Disestablishment presented an inducement 
“ almost overpowering.” After which the Dean was, indeed, 
good enough to point out other facts balancing this over- 
powering inducement, and so far weighing with himself as 
to induce him to retain his deanery a little longer on certain 
conditions. That is well; let us rejoice that we are not to 
lose the Dean of Mancuester. But unfortunately it is 
none the less clear that a man who can talk of Disestablish- 
ment as “ presenting an overpowering inducement” must 


his tone of thought, this latter is not ill suited to occasions 


be absolutely ignorant of the Anglican position or, we 
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should be very loth to think, must swallow the incompati- 
bility of that position with his own views for this or that 
consideration. The Anglican position, put briefly, is that 
the Church is not only a branch of the Church Catholic, is 
not only the Church Catholic in this State, but is the 
Church Catholic of this State; that it does not matter 
whether not a single parishioner professes himself a member 
of it ; that every parishioner is still a member, whether he 
will or no ; that its services and its ministrations are open 
to him at all times, not in so far as he chooses to profess 
himself of its communion, but in so far as he is an English- 
man; that, while it is subject, as everything secular and 
human must be subject, to the faults and the mistakes of 
particular incumbents of particular offices in Church and 
State, it is subject neither to the spiritual despotism of a 
pope nor to the more intolerable and loathsome tyranny of 
a “congregation,” a body of “ office-bearers,” or what not. 
Every one of these advantages it would lose by Disestablish- 
ment, and it would receive in return what? The advantage 
of being a Great instead of a Little Bethel, a Salvation 
Army with the Generalate in commission, a “Connexion ” 
without the binding force of antagonism to the Established 
Church to keep it connected. If these delights move the 
soul of the Dean of MancuesTer, we can imagine that Dis- 
establishment may present overpowering inducements to 
him ; but in such a case we beg leave to tell him that his 
subsequent arguments for the retention of an Establishment 
of some kind are quite worthless and moreover certain to 
be quite inoperative. The enemies of the Church will not 
give him the liberty which he asks, and the best friends of 
the Church would not take it if it were given. 

Of minor matters which the Congress has touched and 
which are, as usual, far too numerous to mention separately, 
the discussion, not directly, but indirectly, concerning the 
recent proposition for a sort of modified Anglican monas- 
ticism was perhaps the most interesting. It is, of course, 
fair to distinguish the scheme proposed by Canon Mepp, 
and approved to some extent by the Bishop of SauisBury, 
from that recently aired under the very different names 
of Archdeacon Farrar and the Bishop of Rocnester. 


“The first may be roughly described as an attempt to 


make a “‘ New Model” out of that at present very irregular 
arm of the Church-service known as curates. There 
is no objection that we can see to this scheme, which 
seems to interfere with the authority neither of the 
bishop nor of the incumbent, and which would enable 
force to be applied where it was most wanted. Only it 
should be disencumbered of engagements to celibacy for 


fixed periods, as it already is of vows for life. As long 


as a man does not want to get married he will probably do 
his work better under some such regulation, and it will cer- 
tainly be easier to avoid the present anomaly of one parish 
whose clergy are breaking their hearts without being able 
to do the work, while in the next the work is a little too 
much for one and a great deal too little for two. But when 
a man wants to get married it is the opinion of Englishmen, 
supported by a catena of authority which goes back to the 
second chapter of Genesis, that the sooner he is married the 
better, and that long “engagements” are as bad in one 
way asin another. As for the other scheme, which was not 
mooted at the Congress, we should have to use very different 
language ; but that is too large a subject to take up at the 
fag-end of an article. 


MORE ABOUT FUSION. 


é hy Liberal-Unionist leaders have been working from 
the platform of late with remarkable assiduity and 
energy. Mr. CuamBer.arn speaks for the Radical section, 
Lord Hartineton for the Liberals, and rarely has either 
of them addressed the public with more frequency and 
vigour than within the last fortnight. And yet they must 
know that the main topic of their discourse has become 
tiresome extremely. That it has still a great interest for 
all who are or have been concerned with the machinery of 
parties is probably true; but the mass that makes up the 
parties themselves is tired of the old story of the Liberal 
“split,” the personal recriminations of those who clung to 
Mr. GiapstoneE and those who broke off from him, and even 
of the Home Rule racket altogether. When the general 
election draws nigh, there may be some revival of appre- 
hension that the Union is in danger and that the integrity 


date, and the loudest expression of it has become precisely 
the most tiresome. 

On that account Lord Hartrneton’s speech at Aberdeen 
on Wednesday was particularly grateful. Ireland and the 
Home Rule question was in great part its theme; but the 
treatment of it was marked with freshness as well as vigour, 
and the whole course of the speech extended to wider applica- 
tions. The later speeches from the Liberal-Unionist side have 
been searched with some anxiety for information on that 
point. For in one or two previous speeches from the same 
source a well-set scheme had been propounded for fusing 
the whole body of Unionists—Radicals, Liberals, Conser- 
vatives—into a single party; a single party, with a new 
name to cover all, the same organization for all, and a 
Joint-Committee Cabinet to appoint for all a common 
scheme of policy. This suggestion being boldly thrown out, 
it became at once a matter of general and lively discussion. 
Thereupon doubts and difficulties arose on all sides ; but, as 
the propounders of the plan had got far enough with it to 
select a name for the party of fusion, the general in- 
clination was to wait and hear how a scheme could be 
carried out which had so many strong attractions. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was looked to more than anybody else for 
explanations; for the special reason that, while he had 
been urgent for the plan, he had himself put its adoption 
in extreme doubt. Even while he said, Let us come 
together into a harmonious whole, he seemed to declare 
an opinion that the entire mass of Conservatism in the 
country had been unionized out of its principles, that 
all that distinguished the Moderate Liberal from the 
Radical had evaporated during the conflict with Mr. 
PARNELL, and that the new National Party would naturally 
be harmonized—if at all—on the basis of good, old- 
fashioned Birmingham Radicalism. To most Conservatives 
this seemed a very strange sort of language of persuasion, 
and there was a desire for some explanation of it. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has since delivered two speeches. In the 
first he rendered the fusion scheme absolutely impossible, 
and in the second he gave it up altogether. If we might 
be allowed to say “chucked it up,” we should more accu- 
rately describe what happened. 

It a that, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
at Lampton (who had heard 
of the proposed fusion, no doubt) complimented him on a 
certain supposed change in his opinions. At once Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN rejected the compliment in language of so 
much significance that we must quote it at length. He 
said :— 

I do not think that my views upon policy have undergone the slightest 
change in the course of the three years he [Mr. Lambton } has referred to. 
I think the changes may be put in this way, as between the Conservatives 
and the Whigs on the one hand and myself on the other. 1 have found 
out that they are very good fellows, and they have found out that my 
measures are very safe measures. The point is important; it has some- 
thing more than a personal bearing. We are continually being taunted 
with having become Tories. It all depends upon what you mean by Tory- 
ism. What I say is the present Government have carried out—well, to 
begin with, the whole, in principle at all events, of the unauthorized pro- 
gramme. That is to say, that the programme which in 1885 was too 


Radical, too extreme, not only for the Tories, not only for the Whigs, but 
for a great number of those soi-disant Radicals themselves—that policy has 


been carried out by what you call the Tory Government. 


Then Mr. CHAMBERLAIN went on to justify this last state- 
ment in detail; adding that the Government proposed to 
continue the same course of legislation, and that he “ didn't 
“ care what they called themselves, provided they carried 
“ out what he believed to be in the best interests of the 
“ country.” 

Now, since Mr. CHamBertain must have known that 
every word of this would be read by Conservatives as well 
as Radicals, it is amazing that he should tak of “fasion 
at the same time. If he had meant to confirm the angry 
suspicions that have long been current amongst Conser- 
vatives that the Liberal-Unionists have demanded and 
been paid too much for an assistance which they could 
not deny, he could have said no more. If he had intended 
to say it in the most arrogant and irritating language at 
his command, there is nothing in any previous speech of 
his to warrant the opinion that he could have done better. 
He acknowledges that the Conservatives are by fur the 
greater number in the Unionist connexion ; and yet if his 
design had been to prove to them that his idea of a National 
Party is one in which they would be “ sold” and their prin- 
ciples submerged, how could he hope for better success than 
he achieved by that one little speech ? 


But it is not necessary to suppose that it was a blunder. 
No doubt he had been informed from his own side im 


of the Empire is imperilled. Nothing is more likely. 
Meanwhile, however, all fear of that sort has fallen out of 


politics that the National-Party suggestion was not to be 
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listened to on terms that implied any subjection of Radical 
jdeas—the ideas of three years since, which he himself still 
holds. At the same time, he probably came to understand 
that the Conservative rank and file have not been unionized 
out of their principles, and are all the less likely to be 
now that they are confronted by a New Radical Party more 
violent and dangerous than any before known in England. 
The result of these discoveries }—the result was seen next 
day, when Mr. Cuampertarn addressed another Newcastle 
meeting. He then said, speaking of the fusion proposed 
last week, or thereabout, “ I quite agree that there is no 
“hurry whatsoever in such a matter. Ido not think a 
“new party can be manufactured. It must come, if it 
“comes at all, by a process of natural evolution.” He 
had been invited, he went on to say, by a Conservative 
newspaper, to employ his ingenuity in “ settling the condi- 
“tions of such a new party as has been suggested.” His 
answer was that he must respectfully decline to undertake 
any such task. “Indeed” (and this was surely a very 
odd thing to say, under the circumstances), “it seems to 
“me rather to be the duty of the branch of the Unionist 
“party which is most numerous, first, to propose and to 
“consider the details of any new organization or combi- 
“nation if they should think it to be necessary.” (Zhey 
should think it to be necessary!) “If they, on the con- 
“trary, are satisfied with the existing state of things, if 
“they think they can hold the fort under present cireum- 
“stances, and hold it permanently, then I am quite sure 
“that none of us would wish to press for any change.” 
Good. And so here’s an end of an attempt to hurry on 
“the processes of natural evolution ” which only throws 


~ them back very considerably. What Lord Hartincton may 


think of the part which Mr. Cuamperzatn has played in 
the matter we shall never know perhaps. 


THE MEDICAL SESSION. 


pry’ part of the speeches of the doctors at the opening 
- of the medical session which may not unfairly be de- 
scribed as addressed to the public is not necessarily the 
most valuable; but it is, for obvious reasons, the most 
generally listened to. Of these reasons the least painful 
to our feelings is to be found in the rather brief style in 
which the addresses are reported. An hour or so might, 
we are sure, be profitably spent in reading Mr. WiL.1aAM 
Anperson’s “ Historical Review of the Growth of Surgery 
“in Europe from the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century.” 
It is a subject which allows of the display of much curious 
learning and of the making of many sagacious observations. 
No doubt the learning and the sagacity were there, for the 
benefit of the students of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who also, 
without peradventure, will profit by them. The reports in 
the papers do not, unfortunately, enable the general reader 
todo much more than learn that such a speech was made. 
There is, as we notice with some regret, an inclination, not 
only among the outside public, but on the part of some 
doctors, to ask what the value of these traditional addresses 
can be, which means to doubt whether they have any 
value at all. The scepticism is characteristic enough of 
4 time in which all knowledge seems in the eyes of stu- 
ts and instructors to be more and more becoming 
mere cram, and valuable for its direct practical results 
alone. From that point of view the addresses may be 
of little worth; but they may none the less be excus- 
able on the ground that they tend to keep alive the very 
Wholesome old tradition that a doctor is a member of a 
liberal profession. He can when he delivers one get out 
of narrow speciality, and show that he has some of the 
training which makes a scholar. Again, they enable a 
veteran to remind the beginners that knowledge and pro- 
gress did not begin with the last discovery or series of ex- 
periments, and also that the prevailing scientific belief of 
year is not inevitably to be accepted as final, Mr. 
ERSON, for instance, to keep to the address we have 
mentioned already, gave the St. Thomas’s students an op- 
rtunity of reflecting on the fact that Amprose Part and 
RSELIUs count for something in the surgical knowledge of 
today. He also hinted to them that these great men were 
*Scocksure about some things which have been found to 
@ revision as some of the scientific gentlemen who take 
priesthood of science so desperately in earnest are to- 

Y about other matters which have yet to stand examina- 


tion. This is at least a part of his speech to be received 
with gratitude by a general reader who is sick of bullying 
scientific voices telling him to believe, or be ——. 

The public is—or thinks it is—able to understand the 
question of medical education and its difficulties better than 
scientific matters. It believes, too, with even more reason, 
that it is strongly interested in the training of its doctors. 
We, therefore, learn with some concern that certain of the 
chiefs of the profession are far from satisfied with the pre- 
sent condition of some of the training-schools. London is, 
as Sir ALBert Ro uit insisted, particularly badly off. The 
University will not meet the requirements of students 
and their teachers. At the same time “the London M.D. 
“ degree had been, from a professional point of view, almost 
“ unattainable, and hence an exodus of students took 
“ place from London towards other Universities.” To 
judge from Sir subsequent expression of 
a hope that the “present honour of the London M.D. 
“and M.B. degree would not be lost to the profes- 
“sion or their standard unduly lowered,” one gathers 
vaguely that the London University is habitually guilty 
of a well-known sin. If it does not give too little, it 
at least asks too much in the way of examinations. A 
public which is not conscious of a dearth of doctors 
may not at once see what is to be gained by passing more 
recruits for the profession in London, and may even think 
that, if entrance to the profession were made equally diffi- 
cult in other Universities, no great harm would be done. 
On the other hand, there are some who dimly suspect that 
no great advantage is gained by making examinations too 
severe. The doubters have been brought by experience to 
the conviction that the difference between doctors is much 
less a matter of knowledge than a matter of manners and 
common sense, and that the best is he who, when he has to 
go beyond giving you blue-pill or quinine, is the readiest to 
advise you to go to a specialist. As for the specialist, he 
makes, and always did make, himself. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STRAND. 


ji London County Council have no doubt done well 
to adopt the report and recommendations of their Im- 
provements Committee and to resolve on applying next 
Session for Parliamentary powers to effect the removal of 
the south side of Holywell Street. Indeed, it may almost 
be said that they had no choice in the matter. They could 
hardly have dissented from their Chairman's view as to the 
urgent necessity of doing something with the site, or have 
disputed the justice of his observation that they would 
seriously disappoint their constituents if they allowed their 
term of office to expire without taking any steps towards 
the execution of so conspicuously-needed a piece of metro- 
politan improvement. But to admit this was practically to 
admit that the report of the Committee ought to be adopted 
and acted upon. If it was imperative that “something 
“should be done,” then the only possible something was 
undoubtedly contained in the plan submitted to them. To 
reject its proposal while still acknowledging the necessity 
for taking some immediate decision in the matter would 
have been for the Council to hand itself over to those 
most fatal advisers—the advocates of a ‘‘ complete scheme.” 
They seem to have been strongly represented at the meeting 
on Tuesday last, and the division on the amendment 
proposed by them was a close one. Fortunately, however, 
they were beaten on this, and outvoted by a still larger 
majority on the main question. The work of improvement, 
therefore, will be put in hand and carried out on that 
“ piecemeal” principle odious everywhere to the prig and 
the doctrinaire, but which nevertheless has governed, and 
continues to govern, almost every rational and successful 
reform effected by the hand of man. 

With London, as with many of our political institutions, 
it is never quite certain that reform, however necessary, 
will not remove something or other of the highest anti- 
quarian interest, if not of national value. We should 
hesitate, therefore, to declare offhand that the fate of the 
south side of Holywell Street will bring down with it 
nothing that we need regret. But it may be said, with 
tolerable confidence, that a less sacrifice of architectural 
considerations to the convenience of locomotion will be 
entailed in the destruction of the particular block of 
buildings than would be incurred with respect to most 


other “ bits of Old London.” Such claims to picturesque- 
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ness as it possesses is lost upon the main thoroughfare, the 
frontage towards which is essentially mean and common- 
place ; and certainly a generation which hardened its heart 
to the destruction of Middle Row, Holborn, can hardly be 
expected to show greater tenderness for Holywell Street. 
The only question is whether the consequent relief to the 
traffic will be worth the very large cost of the work. It is 
at least open to doubt whether the conversion of that piece 
of the Strand which lies between the churches of St. Mary- 
le-Strand and St. Clement Danes from a narrow thorough- 
fare into a broad one will have the great effect anticipated 
for it in some quarters. When it is remembered that this 
length of street is not very considerable, that a portion of 
the “gut” will still remain opposite St. Mary’s Church 
itself, that the roadway already runs broad enough past 
St. Clement’s Churchyard, and that it will still continue to 
narrow as before on reaching the site now occupied by the 
Griffin, some slight scepticism as to the extraordinary relief 
which the change is expected to afford to the trafic may 
at least be excused. Even now it must suggest itself to 
most of us on reflection that more blocks occur to the 
west of St. Mary’s Church than to the east of it, and 
though it may be contended that they are the effect of the 
narrow piece of roadway acting at a distance, it is at least 
equally arguable that the intersection of the two streams of 
northward-southward and  eastward-westward traffic at 
Waterloo Bridge has quite as much to do with it. For the 
abatement of this trouble we shall perhaps have to wait 
for the realization of the Napoleonic, or at any rate 
Haussmannic, project of the gentleman who has been fired 
by the thought that Somerset House and the British 
Museum exactly face each other, and who accordingly 
wants to unite them by a boulevard which shall be as 
magnificent and as characterless as the Avenue de I’Opéra 
at Paris. Meanwhile, however, and pending the allocation 
of the little handful of millions which would be required for 
this noble undertaking, its projector has his value, if merely 
as having “ gone one better” than the advocates of the 
complete scheme in the County Council. 


GENERAL FAIDHERBE. 


HE death of General Farpnerse has removed the 
survivor of the only two French army officers who 
displayed the qualities of a commander-in-chief during the 
disastrous, and in the main shameful, war of 1870-71. 
They had much the same work to do. General Cuayzy in 
the Orleannois and in Maine, General Farpnerse in Artois 
and Picardy, had alike to conduct a hopeless struggle against 
an enemy who possessed every advantage—numbers, organiza- 
tion, experience, training, and confidence. The utmost they 
could hope to effect was to struggle to the last, and be beaten 
with as much honour as the defeated can win. In the 
midst of so much failure and such widespread misconduct 
France had reason to be grateful to the two soldiers who 
proved themselves undeniably worthy of the great tra- 
ditions of its army. The evil fortune of the country has 
lasted beyond the war. Seven years ago General CHANzy 
died while he was still at an age which.would have permitted 
him to command in the field. The two naval officers— 
Admirals JaurfcuiBerry and Jauris—who distinguished 
themselves as divisional commanders on land—somewhat to 
the surprise of those who forget that the cool head and 
the stout heart have quite as much to do with making 
the general as technical knowledge—have died within the 
last few years. There are—unless the military faculty of 
Frenchmen is utterly lost, there must be—many hundreds 
of officers who fought in the last war, and have not for- 
gotten its lessons, but no one who, having held high com- 
mand, did not show himself unequal to it. 

General FarpHerse had, it is true, been long disqualified 
by age and bad health for active command. It is, indeed, 
the most honourable fact in his career that all his service 
was performed in spite of physical sufferings which would 
have driven most men even of exceptional courage into 
retirement. While he was still a captain of Engineers in 
1847, he was almost frozen to death during a winter 
campaign against the Kabyles. His life was saved by 
the devotion of a soldier, who carried him for miles. 
The result of the exposure was a locomotor ataxy, 
from which he suffered all his life, and a liability to 
nervous and muscular pain which finally crippled him 
and destroyed his intellect. In spite of this weakness, 


General FarpHersBE applied for active service and actually 
volunteered to go to the pestilential climate of Senegal, 
His offer was accepted, and he spent many years as sub- 
ordinate or as Governor in turning this establishment into 
the nearest approach to a successful colony which France 
can show. His services would have gained him high pro- 
motion ; but, like many of his brother officers of the 
scientific corps, General was a strong Republican, 
and made no mystery of his principles. The Imperial War 
Office was not disposed to do much for him, and when the 
war broke out in 1870 he was holding a position of no 
great importance in Algeria. At the fall of the Empire his 
services and his political principles alike pointed him out 
to GamBeTTa as one of the officers whom he could most 
safely trust with an army in the field. He was appointed 
to succeed Boursaki in the Army of the North. Here by 
dint of desperate exertions he contrived to give the force 
under his command someof the qualities of an effective army, 
The game he was set to play proved to be a hopeless one; 
but he deferred the inevitable final failure for as long as 
possible. By dint of skilful movements he contrived to 
check the advance of General von MANTEUFFEL’s army into 
Normandy. When the somewhat unenterprising Voy 
MANTEUFFEL was succeeded by the hard-hitting Von 
GorBEN, he contrived for a time to avoid destruction by 
careful management. When the necessity of making an 
effort to raise the siege of Paris dictated the last combined 
offensive movement of the French armies against the 
Germans, General FaipHerBe endeavoured to turn Vox 
GorBeEn’s position at St. Quentin. As, however, he had 
no cavalry, and his opponent, who had been amply rein- 
forced, was well supplied, the French could neither observe 
nor escape observation. The result of the movement was 
unquestionable defeat ; but General FaipnerBe contrived 
to bring off a considerable part of his army in respectable 
order. He kept it unbroken till the end of the war, and 
was in so far more fortunate than General Cuanzy, who 
saw his force dissolve into a mere mob. After the war 
General Farpnerse was mainly known as an ardent Re- 
publican. His services and his political opinions were 
rewarded by the Grand Chancellorship of the Legion of 
Honour, and his country did not allow him in his old age 
to sink into the obscurity which so commonly overtakes 
distinguished Frenchmen. 


THE NEW LEADER. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has been speaking at 
Salisbury and Mr. Lasoucuere at Bexhill-on-Sea, in 
Sussex. There can be no doubt as to which of the two 
comma nds the closer attention at the present moment. In 
moral weight, in that magic of “character” which exerts, 
we are told, so much more powerful a spell over the English 
people than mere ability, the two men are as nearly equally 
matched as possible ; and on this ground, therefore, there is 
nothing to choose between their respective claims to attentive 
hearing. Circumstances, however, have of late placed Mr. 
Lasoucnere in a position which Sir Wiit1am Harcourt 
does not occupy, and indeed has never, with all his efforts, 
succeeded in occupying. Even the splendid manner—so 
effusively extolled by Sir Georce TREVELYAN the other day, 
not without some indication of a desire to keep the leader- 
ship “in the Front Bench family,” at all events and 
at any cost—even, we say, the splendid manner in whi 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt led the opposition to the Tithes 
Bill at the end of last Session has not availed to recover for 
him his lost ground. Mr. Lasoucuere in the earlier suc 
cesses still bulked too largely in the public imagination. 
His open resistance to his illustrious leaders—on more than 
one question—while those illustrious leaders were exhibiting 
themselves in a ludicrous panic of indecision between their 
allegiance and their ambitions—had made too deep 
impression ; and when the House rose Mr. LABoucHERE 
may be said to have walked away with all bis winnings ” 
his pocket. We are only, therefore, recognizing 4 — 
and patent fact in devoting our attention to ST. 
Lapoucuerr’s Sussex speech, to the neglect of Sir WiLLia 
Harcourr'’s performance in Wiltshire. call 
We have no space to comment largely on it, nor any n 
to do so if we had. There is, in truth, hardly anything 
it which calls for criticism or even remark ; though 1¢ 15 
course, from one point of view, all the more interesting ver his 
very account. The speaker was, no doubt, so conscious 0 
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responsibilities as the prospective leader of the real Radical 
party—as distinguished from the crew of baffled adventurers 
and played-out placemen who have adopted Radicalism as 
they have Parnellism, and with just as much conviction— 
that he has become—half-unconsciously, half-deliberately— 
dull. This, as we know, is no new feat for Mr. LaBoucHERE; 
but he has never attempted it with such complete success 
before. His speech might have been delivered by Professor 
Sruart, or by Sir Grorce or by Mr. SypNey 
Buxton, or by any member of the Gladstonian party who 
can be safely backed to speak for an hour or more on end, 
without provoking either the faintest thrill of interest or 
the most fleeting flicker of a smile. One dim gleam of 
the Laboucherian irony was to be detected in his speech, 
and one only--in that passage in which he “ explained 
“the system of land-tenure in Ireland and defended the 
“Plan of Campaign as being the best method of settling 
“the arrears question.” That is in his old manner, we 
admit. “ Best method of settling the arrears question ” 
is good, undeniably good ; but, if we except a feeble and 
very, very stale joke at the expense—or intended expense, for 
we think the cost really falls upon the jokers in these 
eases—of the ‘“ CHAMBERLAIN family,” there is not an 
attempt to amuse from one end of the harangue to the 
other. Sir Harcovurt’s discourse, it is un- 
necessary to say, was punctuated with “laughter.” He 
literally bubbles over, we have been told by a recent pen- 
and-ink portrait-painter of him, with humour in private 
life, and his speech at Salisbury was as ebullient of 
“epigram” as could be desired. Well may he bubble, for 
in a now obsolete sense of the word he has himself been 
“bubbled.” He has been cleverly jockeyed out of the race 
for the leadership, and he has certainly a right to console 
himself in the best way he can. 


KEW. 


R. THISELTON DYER and his learned associates might 
choose their own day for proclaiming the second centenary 

of the Institution they direct, if so inclined. It is not recorded 
probably at what exact date Lord Capel laid out his famous 
en at Kew; but, since he died in 1696, it must have been 
about two hundred years ago. Some of his trees survive, no 
doubt. Switzer says, in his quaint Ichnographia Rustica, 1718, 
“The earliness with which this lord appeared in gardening merits 
a very great place in my history, and a better pen than mine to 
draw it.” Kew has not ceased to be important in English horti- 
culture since that day; and Lord Capel’s son-in-law, who suc- 
ceeded, made it fora while the headquarters of English astronomy. 
But it was the Princess Augusta, mother to George IIL, who 
formed the notion of a scientific establishment—what they called 
a “Physic Garden” in those days. One is always delighted to 
give credit to the luckless Earl of Bute, and with a clear con- 
science we may gratify the feeling here. He it was who advised 
the Princess to render this great service to botany; nor did he 
fail to spend himself—as it may properly be expressed—in the 
same good cause. Those magnificent Botanical Tables which he 
published in 1785, in nine volumes quarto, cost 10,000/., and he 
struck off only twelve copies. We feel bound to add that 
twelve copies proved more than enough. Smith, a sound botan- 
ist, criticized the work smartly. It was easier, said he, to paint 
Helen rich than beautiful, and so it is easier for a lord to pre- 
pare a rare and costly book than a useful one. It was after such 
remarks, no doubt, that the Earl declined to send a copy to the 
British Museum, cheerfully remarking that it was meant only for 
ladies. One of his descendants, however, took another view, and 
our national library is not bereft of this historic composition. 
Her Royal Highness employed William Aiton to carry out her 
uns and Sir William Chambers to do the decorative part. 
lence will ever be grateful to the one, and Taste will never 


forgive the other while his constructions remain. In 1768 Sir 
John Hill published a catalogue of the plants at Kew. There | 


were fifty ferns, about six hundred trees and shrubs, and several 
thousands of herbaceous plants. The list was not greatly 
lengthened twenty-one years after, when Aiton issued the 
Hortus Kewensis, with the aid of Dr. Solander. But the collec- 
tions made by Sir Joseph Banks in Captain Cook's famous 
Voyage were deposited here; then those of Robert Brown and 
Cunningham, accompanying Captains Flinders and King 
Pedy to Australia ; then the plants of Brazil and the Cape 
of Good Hope, gathered by Messrs. Bowie and Masson; those of 
Caley, and er, and Menzies, and a host of smaller collections. 
Tn 1810, William Aiton the younger published a new edition of 

us father’s work, which contained nearly ten thousand descri 
tions. But evil days followed the death of Sir Joseph Banks, in 
whom Kew had a friend at Court. For all Aiton could do, the 
Gardens sank into ruin, until it was gravely proposed, in 1838, to 
and disendow them. ppily, the country rose in 


— Government found it had made a prodigious error, and 
astily appointed a Committee to inquire and rt. Those 
gentlemen showed their judgment by referring the practical 
question to Dr. rap whose concluding remarks may be cited, 
since they contain, in brief, the programme which has been so 
admirably carried into execution :— 

A national garden should be the centre round which all minor estab- 
lishments of the same nature should be arranged. They should be all 
under the control of the chief of that garden, acting in concert with him, 
and through him with one another, reporting constantly their proceedings, 
explaining their wants, receiving their supplies, and aiding the mother 
country in everything that is useful in the vegetable kingdom. Medicine, 
commerce, agriculture, horticulture, and many valuable branches of manu- 
facture would derive much benefit from the adoption of such a system, 
From a garden of this kind Government would be able to obtain authentic 
and official information on points connected with the founding of new 
colonies ; it would afford the plants there required, without its being neces- 
sary, as now, to apply to the officers of private establishments for advice 
and assistance. 


Every point and every forecast of this excellent scheme has been 
fulfilled. For the public Kew is the most magnificent of gardens ; 
for the scientific it is a garden si Zon veut, but rather a manu- 
factory, a vast trading establishment—where cash is not the 
“medium,” however—an international nursery-ground, a train- 
ing school, a museum, the grandest of inquiry offices, a labora- 
tory, the meridian accepted by botanists over all the world. 
Greenwich may be challenged and rejected; but no savant dis- 
putes the claim of Kew. Britons are proud of the institu- 
tion, and doubtless they would be prouder if they knew more 
about it. But from the nature of these beneficent operations 
they make no show at home. Now and again a few lines appear 
in the newspaper, telling how this or that new departure in 
planting or economical husbandry, directed by Kew, is succeed- 
ing in some distant land. But the paragraph leaves no impres- 
sion, we fear. A comprehensive Report is issued month by 
month ; but the public does not read it much. We propose to 
show, in briefest summary, what world-wide labours are conducted 
in that establishment which the people regard as a holiday haunt. 
To tell truth, they are so many and so vast that we never 
undertook a theme with such anxious diflidence. 


The traditions of Kew have been rarely broken by a change of 
Director, and to this fact doubtless much of its success is owing. 
From 1759 to 1886 the management rested in four hands only :— 
William Aiton from 1759-93; William Aiton, jun., 1793-1840; 
Sir W. J. Hooker, 1841-66; Sir Joseph Hooker, 1866-86. To 
him succeeded Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the fifth in a space of one 
hundred and twenty-eight years. With Sir W. J. Hooker 
Lindley’s project began to take form rapidly. At that date it 
was the custom to draw up an annual report of “ Progress and 
Condition,” which was laid before the First Commissioner of 
Works; the practice dropped in 1883, and was replaced by a 
monthly “ Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information,” issued for the 
benefit of all the world. The early reports of Sir W. Hooker 
are interesting, besides their historic and scientific value, for the 
evidence they give of his sturdy, ceaseless battles with the 
Treasury. Authorities who had just been contemplating the 
abandonment of the Gardens were not likely to be liberal in ex- 
tending them. The Director is pathetic, indignant, argumentative, 
by turns, and one way or other he contrived to “worry on” 
with fair success till better times. The struggle is not finished 
now, of course, nor ever will be, but it assumes a very mild 
form nowadays. In 1844 Sir William took the first serious 
step towards his object by petitioning for a grant of the Royal 
Fruit House, which he offered to fill with his private collec- 
tion of plant-products. It was allowed in 1847, and thus the 
Museum of Economic Botany had its origin. This branch of the 
establishment now occupies three buildings, and its influence 
is felt, one may say, from Pole to Pole. Every tree and plant 
which is known to serve a useful purpose is represented there, 
with illustrations of the manner of its employment, if possible. 
This part of the collection amuses the holiday visitor; but any 
one can understand its value to an ingenious and thoughtful 
young mechanic or manufacturer, such as our Technical Schools 
will turn out, as we all hope. The Museum of Timber is very 
largely used already. Cabinet-makers and upholsterers quite 
recognize by this time what a store of hints for their craft is 
garnered here. And the utility of the economic section is by no 
means confined to the inhabitants of these islands. From every 
quarter samples of new products are forwarded for examination 
and report. In this present year, for instance, an inquiry has 
been held upon the comparative value of the different varieties of 
coca. Mr. Shipley’s methods of dealing with the rice-beetle 
in Burmah have been published. The Governor of Lagos has 
sent specimens of a new fibre, pronounced by those whom the 
authorities at Kew have consulted to be “distinctly superior 
to jute in many respects.” Dr. Sweinfurth’s method of pre- 
serving plants is considered and recommended, A starch-yielding 
Bromeliad from Brazil is noticed. An account of the fine Persian 
dye Zalil is prepared by Sir Joseph Hooker from the remarkable 
collections of Surgeon-Major Aitchison, C.LE., F.R.S., now 
stored at Kew. Mr. Pelham L. Warren, Consul at Taiwan, 
sends an account of the lily flowers used as food by the Chinese. 
An analysis of the extraordinary P’u-érh tea is furnished ; 
and a report on the short-podded yam-bean. Jamaica cog- 
wood receives careful notice, in time, we may hope, to prevent 
its extermination. The Governor of Lagos sends cocoa-nut 


coir fibre, which he believes to be exceptionally good; but 
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the opinion of experts is divided. Mr. Shipley contributes a 
preliminary report upon a wheat pest in Cyprus. An article on 
the cultivation and curing of patchouli, and its adulteration, is 
reproduced for English readers from the Journal of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of India. An interesting series 
of despatches from the Administrator of the Gambia Settlements 
-— agricultural prospects there is submitted to the Director of 
ew, and answered by him in a series of comments more interest- 
ing still. The history, character, and treatment of a new plague, 
the Fluted Scale insect, are carefully summarized. The India 
Office forwards a tin case containing flowers of Calligonum, used 
as an article of food in North-Western India, which, when ana- 
lysed, prove to be very rich in nitrogen, and therefore most valu- 
able to a rice-eating people. The authorities at Kew applied some 
time ago for a specimen of the fine fish-nets used on Lake Ngami, 
said to be woven from the fibre of a cactus. Upon receipt it 
proves to be the Buize fibre, noticed by Dr. Livingstone, and de- 
clared by experts so long ago as 1857 equal to flax worth 5o/. to 
60l, the ton. Nothing appears to have been heard of it since, but 
possibly our manufacturers will bestir themselves now. The vege- 
table productions of Central China, and reports on the Phylloxera 
in South Africa—not discouraging fortunately—complete the 
official record up to September. When so much and so varied 
correspondence is published, we may guess how busy must be the 
— and how wide the interests served there. 
long ago as 1815 an Herbarium and Botanical Library had 
been projected at Kew. The king even raised a building for the 
purpose; persuaded by Sir Joseph Banks, no doubt, but it is 
creditable to that ill-used monarch, George III., that he was open 
to conviction. At Sir Joseph’s death, however, the scheme 
lapsed, and after atime the building was granted to the King 
of Hanover. On his decease Sir William Hooker urged the 
fulfilment of the old design, and his prayer was granted when 
Mr. Bentham and Dr. Bromfield bequeathed their collections 
to the nation. It is needless to point out, for those who 
think, how all-important is a museum of this kind; others 
may be satisfied to know that it is as essential for the study 
of botany as foundations for a house. ‘'he Herbarium of Kew 
is certainly the best in the universe, the largest, and the most 
useful, because most admirably arranged. The number of speci- 
mens in our noble establishment is not on record, nor is the 
catalogue printed. It fills two gigantic volumes, continually 
“ posted up ”—for the collection grows at the rate of twenty 
thousand or so yearly. At Sir William Hooker's death, twenty- 
three years ago, a rough estimate of the number of specimens put 
it at a million, duplicates not included. They fill the large house, 
not unworthy of its purpose, in the north-west corner of the 
Green, and in 1876 a noble hall was added at the back, eighty- 
six feet long, fitted with two tiers of light iron galleries. In the 
space between each pair of the nine windows in each of the three 
floors stand twelve cases filled with dried plants in their port- 
folios, beginning with the Ranunculacez on the ground floor and 
ending with the grasses up aloft. All is arranged upon the system 
of Sir Joseph Hooker's great work, the Genera Plantarum ; so the 
student, referring to that book, has but to give the number at- 
tached to the particular genus in which he takes interest and the 
case is unlocked, the portfolio laid before him ina moment. A 
table stands in each window for his convenience, and thus there 
is no need to carry the specimens about. On the lower floor here 
is preparing that grand catalogue of all plants known, for the 
issue of which Mr. Darwin left a bequest. It is, in fact, a new 
edition, completed to date, of Steudel’s Nomenclator Botanicus 
Stuttgart. 1821-4). Mr. Daydon Jackson, Secretary to the 
innean Society, with his assistants, has had the work in 
hand three years, and it is not nearly finished; he employs a 
staff at the British Museum also. There are no formalities to 
check the young scholar here. He has but to present his cre- 
dentials to Professor Oliver, Keeper of the Herbarium, to sign his 
name, and get to work. Interesting points there are at every 
step in this noble collection; stories to be told in every room, at 
every group of cases which bears the name of some distinguished 
savant the fruits of whose lifelong labour are stored here. Of all 
these perhaps the herbarium of Dr. Lindley is most attractive. 
The enthusiastic stranger may be surprised to note that this 
renowned collection occupies but four small cabinets—with folios 
very close-packed indeed. But the contents will surpass his 
utmost expectations. To find Lindley a marvel for patience and 
exactitude as for knowledge will not astonish him assuredly, but 
to find that he could execute charming little drawings is pleasant 
news. Ile may see here also the earlier of those numerous 
works of Bauer's which persuaded Lindley at sight to devote 
himself to the study of orchids. There is no printed catalogue 
of the books, but a ponderous volume in the Keeper’s room, the 
fellow to those huge tomes which record the Herbarium. It is a 
fine library, however, containing, of course, all modern works and 
— that relate to Botany. Besides these, a very great 
number of the antique curiosities which bibliomaniacs treasure 
are stored upon its shelves. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BULLYING. 


ie is curious to observe how every year, without a single ex- 
ception (usually during the summer holidays), the question of 
bullying at public schools comes to the front. The charges made 
in this direct ion are extremely varied in character. Sometimes 


the time-honoured institution of fagging is brought in question, 
Occasionally a general system of cruelty at one or other of our 
big schools on the part of big boys towards their unhappy juniors 
is denounced. In the present year a system of so-called “new 
tyranny ” has been inveighed against in the columns of a con- 
temporary by a gentleman signing himself “ Etonensis.” The 
Correspondent in question makes the excuse for sheltering him- 
self under a nom de guerre on the ground that, if he signed his 
name, “the boy [whose cause he champions} would possibly be 
found out, and treated accordingly by boys and masters.” The 
protégé of “ Etonensis” complains that he is compelled to play 
cricket fourteen times a week in summer, and football five times 
a week in winter, and that “consequently he has no time to 
himself by daylight.” In our judgment, the complaints put 
forward by “ Etonensis ” are so ridiculous, and the arguments 
he adduces in their support are so shallow, that we can onl 

wonder at the prominence that has been given to the dis- 
cussion. The majority of old Etonians will perfectly agree 
with “ Etonian,” who expresses “ considerable surprise” at the 
letter of “ Etoneénsis,” and says that he can easily understand the 
circumstances which gave rise to it. ‘ Similar circumstances,” 
says he, “bring about the publication of most of the complaints 
concerning our public schools. A boy comes home for the 
holidays. He has—especially if low down in the school—a 
grievance against those in authority, boys or masters. This 
grievance is aired to sympathetic parents and friends. They 
suppose that the particular grievance of their boy must be 
universal. Hence these indignantly interrogative letters. If 
‘ Etonensis’ had had any experience in fe house, he 
would have known that compulsory football is the best safeguard 
against abuse of the great liberty enjoyed at Eton, and that, 
during the summer term, when no physical exercise is compulsory 
[and here “ Etonian” joins issue as to the fact with “ Etonensis,” 
inasmuch as the former denies that compulsory cricket exists at 
Eton], the tone of the school deteriorates owing to the enormous. 
amount of ‘loafing.’” The indictment preferred this year with 
reference to bullying at public schools is certainly the weakest 
that has ever come before the public. 

Of course there are, and there always must be, isolated cases 
of bullying at public schools; but the main question is whether 
these can be prevented by increased supervision on the part of 
the head-master and his assistants. For our own part, we say 
that in the first place it is impossible, and in the second place 
wholly undesirable, that a school-master should always have his. 
eye upon each and all of his pupils. He cannot follow them to 
the cricket-field, or to the football ground, or on their yon 
chases; and it would be unfair in the last degree to hold him 
personally responsible for any particular act of misconduct or 
oppression on the part of a big boy towards a small one. One 
might as well attach blame to the colonel of a regiment because 
one of the privates under his command had taken too much beer 
and assaulted a policeman. Bullying at public schools is a topic 
of constant recurrence, and is always certain to be appropriated 
by some Jacob Omnium of the day. We may take it for 
granted that, wherever a hundred or more boys of various ages. 
are herded together, there will be among them some of coarse: 
fibre, or, to put it more plainly, black sheep. The theory of a 
private school is that the master exercises constant personal 
supervision. But it would be impossible for him to do so; and, 
as a matter of fact, he never attempts it. The bullying at 
private schools is often of the most aggravated kind, for much 
the same reasons as those which make the disputes of a “select 
boarding-house” more acrimonious and personal than the little 
difficulties that occasionally arise in a _— hotel. A private 
school has, by the very conditions of its existence, no history, no 
traditions, and no prestige. It consequently has in it no public 
opinion. And it is public opinion among the boys themselves 
that is the only check to bullying. 

To create and to maintain a high tone of public opinion is the 
first and most important duty of a head-master—far more im- 
portant than the correction of Greek iambics or sound views on 
the subjunctive mood. Arnold gave a new impulse to English 

ublic-school life by emphasizing this fact. No doubt the opinion 
os created among his boys was his own opinion, and Arnold, 
although most conscientious and generous, was also dogmatic and 
unamiable. But the broad fact of his influence upon Rugby 
cannot be disputed. To name particular schools would be to 
name men of whom many are still alive; but any one who is 
acquainted with our great public schools—Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and others—will know 
that with a weak and indolent head-master a reign of bully 

is certain to begin. So it is with an incompetent colom 
Before he has held his command a year his regiment is almost 
certain to get a bad reputation. Soldiers and schoolboys—we 
might add sailors, workmen, and generally all those who are 
subject to definite discipline—-know perfectly well when a keen 
eye is being kept upon them. And with schoolboys, whose 
imagination is in proportion to their youth and impressibility, 
the influence of a strong personal will in the head-master 15 
almost magical. Boys are extremely quick and _ sensitive. 
Treat them as if they were men, and they will consider them- 
selves as men, and behave as men to the best of their experience. 
Nothing is easier than to put a boy upon his honour without 
formally telling him in set phrase that you are going to do 80. 
Confidence in boys will do more than any code, however care 
enforced. At the French Lycée there is any amount of code, 
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no confidence. The result is lamentable. Most of the boys in 
French public schools are bullies, and we are sorry to be obliged 
to believe that many of them are sneaks, or would certainly be 
considered such in one of our great schools. 

Bullying in public schools is much exaggerated. It is a subject 
over which humanitarians gush whenever they get the oppor- 
tunity. It would provide a capital subject for a paper to be 
read at some “Congress.” There is a deal at public 
échools that is rough-and-ready. A boy is all the better for 
this, unless he be sickly or delicate. It does him good to be 
taught that his eyes were not made for crying. Nor are boys, as 
a rule, cruel or vindictive. They are fond of violent practical 
jokes, but it is very seldom, indeed, that they deliberately 
inflict pain upon the smaller boys. On the other hand, severe 
injuries are often inflicted both upon delicate and upon strong 
boys, not in wantonness, but in ignorance. It does not occur 
to a big boy when he hits a junior over the loins with a 
hockey-stick that the possible effect of the blow would be death 
from concussion of the spine. He probably does not even know 
where the spine is, or what concussion of it may mean, and has no 
more intention of inflicting injury or of causing lasting pain than 
if he had administered a stinging, sounding, temporarily distress- 
ing, and perfectly harmless blow with the palm of his hand. 

A goed head-master will take care that the bigger boys have 
some sort of general knowledge on these matters; and, if he is 
equal to his position, he will always have a good idea of how 
things are going on in the school. Isolated cases of opp ession 
are of rare occurrence in a school where there is any public feel- 
ing; but systematic oppression may somehow grow up. Boys are 
very quick at creating usages, very conservative in abiding by 
them, and very loyal in obeying them, These usages are occasion- 
ally very bad. But a head-master who cannot make himself 
aware of their existence, and cannot suppress them without any 
needless commotion and disturbance, is not qualified for his 1- 
tion, although he may be a better mathematician than Clifford or 
a better scholar than Porson. 


THE COTTON CORNER. 


ec Cotton Corner in Liverpool, which collapsed on Monday 
last, has excited more general attention throughout the 
country than any of its predecessors during the past dozen years, 
and undoubtedly has aroused bitterer feeling in the trade gene- 
rally. But, except in these respects, it differs little from previous 
corners. It was made possible by similar conditions, and it is 
likely to be imitated as long as those conditions remain unchanged. 
According to a statement made by the leading cornerer, Mr. 
Steenstrand, he began his operations in December. At that time 
he had convinced himself that the estimates of the American 
cotton crop then being gathered, which were accepted in this 
country, were excessive, and that it would not prove sufficient 
for the world’s demand without a considerable advance in price. 
As the spinners generally took a different view, and were selling 
freely what they did not possess, in the hope of being able to buy 
back more cheaply, he began on a large scale to purchase 
“ futures,” as they are called—that is, cotton for future delivery. 
As his contracts matured he sold the cotton delivered upon the 
Spots and then began again to buy “futures.” He continued 
se operations to the very end of the season. The spinners 
were equally obstinate in their policy. They went on selling, in 
the belief that they would ultimately corner him. The result 
‘was such a rise in the price of raw cotton that short time had to 
be resorted to in May. It was found that the prices of yarn and 
of cotton cloth could not be raised proportionately to the advance 
in the raw materials. Both spinners and weavers were conse- 
quently losing by their manufactures, and they were obliged to 
work short time, in the hope of checking the advance in the raw 
article and raising the price of the manufactured. The market for 
manufactured goods did not respond ; but there was a slight decline 
im raw cotton, which, however, was only temporary ; for in June 
the — again began to rise, and the position became so serious 
at the end of July that once more the spinners were obliged to 
have recourse toshort time. This inflicted great losses upon mill- 
owners, and it threw multitudes of workpeople out of employ- 
ment. Still the rise went on, and in August the price of raw 
cotton was actually higher than it had been previously since the 
Close of the War of Secession. As September approached grave 
apprehensions were excited. It was believed that Mr. Steenstrand 
had bought very largely for September delivery. And it was 
feared that those who had sold would be unable to fulfil their 
‘contracts ; would, therefore, have to submit to whatever condi- 
tions he chose to impose ; and that many of them, consequently, 
might be ruined. September, it will be recollected, is the last 
month of the cotton year, when the old crop is nearly exhausted 
and the new crop is only beginning to be marketed, and when, 
therefore, supplies are lnealiondiie small. The apprehensions 
continued until Monday, the last day of the month. But on 
onday morning it was found that Mr. Steenstrand was a seller, 
4nd not a buyer. The price dropped considerably, and the day 
sed without any difficulties, to the relief of the whole trade. 
It is now believed that the corner is at an end, and there is much 
culation as to what will be the effect upon Mr. Steenstrand. 
18 said that he holds a very large stock of cotton which he has 


next fortnight, as has been suggested, it is assumed that he will 
be compelled to sell at a great loss. It does not seem probable, 
however, now that short time will be continued; and, in any 
event, it is obvious that Mr. Steenstrand must have realized large 
profits by his operations since December last, and that his pro- 
ge losses can hardly exceed those past profits. However, 

r. Steenstrand’s fate is of little interest to the general public. 
What is of concern to them is that measures should be ehigeel 
to prevent, as far as possible, for the future the recurrence of 
these manipulations, which throw into disorder a great industry, 
and inflict unmerited sufferings upon the working classes, entirely 
innocent of either bull or bear operations. 

It is a remarkable feature of the late corner that it has roused 
the Trades-Union leaders to action. They have strongly urged 
upon both spinners and weavers to adopt short time universally 
for the purpose of promptly and effectualiy defeating the 
manipulators, and they have even recommended to their fol- 
lowers to strike in any factories whose owners refused to adopt 
short time. The advice has not so far been acted upon; but 
doubtless it had some influence upon the conduct of the cornerers. 
It has, however, not been altogether welcome to the manufacturers, 
who see in it an inclination on the part of the Trades-Unions to 
interfere in matters hitherto supposed to be entirely outside their 
province. The intervention, for that reason, if for no other, is sig- 
nificant, and supplies another motive to induce the manufacturers 
to adopt effective measures to prevent corners in future. From 
what has been said above, it will be seen that the spinners them- 
selves have not been blameless in the matter. Adopting an over- 
sanguine estimate of last year’s American crop, they have engaged 
in speculation instead of confining themselves to their legitimate 
business. Had the whole loss, then, fallen upon them they 
would merit very little sympathy. They proved less astute than 
their opponents, and they must take the consequences. Unfor- 
tunately, the consequences have to be shared by large numbers 
of innocent people and by the community generally. And it is 
to be hoped, therefore, that in future they will avoid speculation, 
and wil endeavour to obtain more trustworthy information 
respecting the crops of the world. We have not very much con- 
fidence that they will as a body follow our advice ; but we are glad 
to be able to say that recent experience has made reasonably certain 
one reform which will make corners more difficult. Hitherto only 
one kind of American crop—namely, Middling Upland—could be 
tendered in fultilment of a future contract. It has now been 
agreed by the Cotton Brokers’ Association and the Spinners’ Com- 
mittee that Good Ordinary may likewise be tendered. And it 
rests with spinners themselves to insist in the future that this 
shall be inserted in contracts. It is obvious that, by limiting to a 
single kind the cotton which makes a good delivery, speculators 
are encouraged to attempt a corner, for the supply of tenderable 
cotton is thus artificially limited. The change, therefore, is likely 
to be beneficial ; but, of course, it will not put a stop to manipu- 
lation. It will probably be necessary by-and-bye to still further 
increase the kinds of cotton that can be delivered. But even that 
would not be sufficient. The real cause of these recurring corners 
year after year is that the cotton manufacture at home and abroad 
is growing more rapidly than either the cultivation of raw cotton 
or the demand for manufactured goods. Owing to Protective 
tariffs abroad and to the increase of wealth and industrial skill, 
the cotton manufacture is extending itself upon the continent 
of Europe and in the United States, so much so that the 
demand in those countries for British goods does not increase. 
And British manufacturers consequently have to depend upon 
less advanced countries for a market. But the British manu- 
facture has been growing at the same time, and hitherto there 
has not been a proportionate increase in the demand of our cus- 
tomers. Partly because of the very large exports to the Far East 
during the past few years, and partly because of drought in India 
and famine in China the Indian and Chinese markets are over- 
stocked at the present time. Our manufacturers, therefore, have 
not been able to raise the prices either of yarn or of cloth sufficiently 
to enable them to go on working at a profit when the price of raw 
cotton rose so exceptionally. 

The real problem, then, which our manufacturers have to solve 
is either to increase the supply of raw cotton or to stimulate the 
demand for manufactured goods. The supply of the raw material 
might be increased by an augmented use of Indian and other 
cotton. Americar is found by experience to suit our manufac- 
turers best ; but it surely cannot be impossible to improve the Indian 
cultivation, and it would seem worth the while of our manu- 
facturers to turn their attention in that direction. But it is to 
the opening up of new markets that they must mainly look for 
the removal of their difficulties. The industry will continue to 
grow at home and abroad, and however the cultivation of the raw 
material may be stimulated, embarrassment will recur from time 
to time unless in some way the demand for manufactured articles 
can be steadily increased. Economies in manufacture may do 
something, though not much. The real remedy is larger markets. 
There is no doubt that the recent growth of the cotton industry in 
Bombay is seriously embarrassing our manufacturers. Not only 
are the Bombay mills competing with us in India, but they 
are also very keenly competing with us in China. They 
have the great advantage of being very near to the spot where 
raw cotton is grown. Still, if our manufacturers would 

more attention than they do at present to the habits and 
idiosyncrasies of foreign customers, they would undoubtedly be 


as yet unable to sell; and if short time is continued for the 


better able to sustain this and other competition. They are 
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too much disposed to force upon their customers the kinds 
of goods they have been accustomed to make, and too little 
inclined to humour their fancies. That is not the way in which 
the industry was originally built up. But, however careful our 
manufacturers may be in adapting themselves to the require- 
ments of existing markets, there is unquestionably a need for 
opening up new markets, and this year’s corner will prove to be 
a blessing in disguise if it convinces manufacturers generally that 
the growth of the industry is more rapid than that of the culti- 
vation of the raw material, or the demand for manufactured goods, 
and, therefore, induces them to turn their attention more seri- 
ously than heretofore to stimulating the demand of their old 
customers, and to opening up new markets. As yet they seem 
strangely unwilling to accept this view, insisting that the whole 
mischief has been worked by speculators. ut surely it is 
impossible that any speculators, however powerful, could season 
after season for fully a dozen years succeed by manipulation in 
making a “squeeze” every August and September. Even now 
the stock of cotton in Liverpool does not very greatly exceed the 
stock at this time last year, although short time has been worked 
so long, and multitudes of factories have been closed altogether. 
It is clear that, if all the mills had continued working full time 
up to the present, there would have been a real scarcity of 
supply, and the price would have risen very much higher than it 
has done. Speculation in so great a market is possible only 
when circumstances favour it. No impartial observer will be- 
lieve that speculation such as Mr. Steenstrand’s could have been 
continued from December to the end of the following September 
if the supply of raw cotton had been fully sufficient for all the 
requirements of the world. Mr. Steenstrand saw that it was 
not. His opponents were blind to the fact, and hence he was 
able to continue his operations so long. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT AND HIS WORK. 


COMPREHENSIVE account of Flaubert and of his 

place in French literature is yet to be written in his own 
country, while in England he is still hardly known even among 
those who have learnt French and who are more or less accus- 
tomed to read it. There is no nearer approach to a life of 
Flaubert than the recollections and anecdotes embodied in cer- 
tain chapters of M. Maxime du Camp's Souvenirs Littéraires ; 
and some of Flaubert’s surviving friends would not advise us, 
we believe, to accept M. Maxime du Camp as an unimpeachable 
witness. In England an attempt has been made to familiarize 
our public with Flaubert by translation—yea, by two rival 
translations—of Salammbé. We do not know what’ the English 
‘public has thought of it ; but we do know that modern French 
prose is one of the most difficult languages to translate, Flaubert 
not the least difficult author in that language, and Salammbé 
the very last of his works which we should commend to a 
new reader by way of introduction. If we are asked what 
we do commend to an English reader still unacquainted with 
Flaubert, we should be disposed to name the volume of letters 
to George Sand published a few years ago; not in a transla- 
tion, of course, but we do not know that there is one. The 
reader cannot well help learning from these letters, if he knows 
anything of human nature, that Flaubert was far indeed from 
being a cynic or a mere coiner of phrases; and, if he knows any- 
thing of the French language, that Flaubert was among the 
writers (they are by no means a large number) who have been 
true and consummate masters of it. 

More lately two other volumes of letters have appeared, the 
second of them in the present year (Gustave Flaubert: Corre- 
spondance, deuxitme série, 1850-1854. Paris: Charpentier. 1889). 
They are of earlier date than those addressed to George Sand, 
and most of them are to a lady described as Mme. X., whose 
real name is easily known, but who never became so well known 
by her writings as Flaubert thought that she could and ought 
to be. Perhaps there is not quite so much human interest as 
in the later interchange of thoughts with a correspondent who 
(whatever Mme. X.’s possibilities may have been) was certainly 
greater than Mme. X. But there is exquisite observation, vigo- 
rous and sincere judgment, and brilliant accounts of travelling in 
the Levant and Egypt when Egypt was still almost untouched 
by European civilization. And for students of literature there is 
matter of more peculiar interest, the full and repeated exposition 
of the way in which Flaubert conceived the duty of a man of 
letters. If prejudices about French frivolity still haunt any 
English agg who can read French, these letters ought to dispel 
them. It is the old story that genius is not an unaccountable 
seg of doing great things without expending work on them; 

ut, on the contrary, an infinite faculty of taking pains. We 
find in Flaubert a hard-headed and clear-headed Frenchman of 
the Northern kind, a severe but a just critic, and always most 
severe in dealing with his own work. Indeed, it was his mis- 
fortune to combine fastidious severity of judgment with a slow- 
ness and difficulty in production which almost amounted to a 
eae impediment. A sceptical intellect was added to all this. 

‘laubert could hardly put unreserved trust in anything or any- 
body, and he was least of all able to take refuge, as many pro- 
fessed critics do, in being satisfied with himself. 

In this volume we see Flaubert at work on Madame Bovary; 


Weeks pass during which he cannot frame as many pages to his 
liking. Whole scenes and chapters are condemned without 
mercy when they are at the point of completion. The episode of 
the Comices agricoles, which came out as one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive satire in modern literature, cost its author untold 
toil and trouble. In short, Flaubert protested stoutly against the 
conventions and the formalism which for two centuries haye 
done their best to ruin the French language and letters; but he 
did so without the least expectation or desire of making thin 
easier either to himself or to those who should come after. He 
set before himself a standard higher and harder than the old aca- 
demical ones, higher because not limited by formulas, harder be- 
cause not reducible to them. And this was also the essence of 
his uncompromising condition, often laid down in various forms, 
that an artist must work in and for his art alone, leaving ex- 
ternal considerations of all kinds to those whose business it may 
It was no other doctrine than this of Flaubert’s, expressed 
with a certain abundance of zeal still young, and a certain wilful 
delight in verbal paradox, that Mr. Swinburne (wherever he first 
found it) declared to the British public in his Essay on Blake, 
now many years ago, to the no small fluttering of the academic 
dovecots. Of course the doctrine is perfectly sound, and of 
course it is intolerable to the semi-literate people who think that 
the object and end of education is to avoid seeing with one’s 
own eyes and hearing with one’s own ears. If proof of it be 
required, it is enough to point to the fate of even the great ones 
when they violate the first law of art ; Wordsworth is, perhaps, 
among ourselves the most conclusive example. Art, like nature, 
knows nothing of forgiveness, and is merciless to the just as 
well as to the unjust. Flaubert’s contempt for ready-made 
opinions went to the length of holding that a man is already lost 
who sets out with the fixed intention of arriving at a decided 
opinion of any kind. The demand for conclusions at any price 
inevitably leads to a bad bargain. Towards the end of the 
earlier volume of letters this precept is condensed in the sen- 
tence, “ La bétise consiste vouloir conclure.” 

One may admit that Flaubert’s artistic conscience ran at times 
into fanaticism. He seems to have dreamed of an ideal style 
which would make the matter absolutely indifferent ; “Le fait 
se distille dans la forme.” He spoke now and again as if style 
were still in its infancy :— 

Je répete encore une fois [he once writes] que jusqu’é nous, jusqu’aux 
trés-modernes, on n’avait pas |’idée de !harmonie soutenue du style... . 
— mon opinion, plus je vais, moins je trouve les autres, et moi aussi, 

n. 

But it must not be supposed that this fastidiousness made 
Flaubert a pedantic or narrow judge of the great masters. Let 
us not pretend, he says, that the greatest writers or artists are 
faultless; let us acknowledge that they could afford their faults, 
and beware of thinking that we can aflord the like. Of Shak 
speare he says :— 

Ce n’était pas un homme, mais un continent; il y avait des grands 
hommes en lui, des foules entiéres, des paysages; ils n’ont pas besoin de 
‘aire du style, ceux-]a, ils sont forts en dépit de toutes les fautes et & cause 
d’elles ; mais nous, les petits, nous ne valons que par l’exécution achevée, 
Hugo en ce sitcle enfoncera tout le monde, quoiqwil soit plein de 
mauvaises choses, mais quel souffle! Quel souffle! Je hasarde ici une 

roposition que je n’oserais dire nulle part: c'est que les tures grands 
écrivent souvent fort mal et tant mieux pour eux. 

We have been recommending Flaubert to students of French, 
of modern letters, and of human nature, rather than to the 
reader merely in search of amusement, who, nevertheless, may 
as well try Flaubert as not. Of Flaubert’s own character— 
an extremely interesting one, both in itself and in relation to his 
work—we have said nothing; and of the still pending contro- 
versy as to the claims of certain living writers to represent his 
doctrine and method we do not mean to say anything. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


WE are not afraid of exaggeration in saying that the day on 
which the autumn campaign at Newmarket opened was 
one of the wettest and most miserable that can be remembered at 
a race-meeting on the famous Heath. So heavy was the rain 
during the first race that one of the jockeys weighed 2 lbs. heavier 
after his soaking than beforehand. "That event was the Triennial 
Produce Stakes of 5652. for four-year-olds, which was run for from 
the Ditch to the old Cambridgeshire-course winning-post at the 
town end of the Heath, a distance of more than two miles. 

race was chiefly interesting because it was understood to be a sort 
of indirect trial for Mr. Vyner's Cesarewitch filly, Fallow Chat, 
whose stable-companion, Countess Lilian, was now to run against 
the big and powerful, if somewhat roguish, Benburb, and Grafton, 
a horse that was said to have been purchased this year for 2,000. 
Countess Lilian was the favourite, and she made the running to 
the point where the course across the flat joins the old Cambridge 
shire course, and then she was eased up the hill; but more 

a quarter of a mile from the finish she was again ridden to the front, 
and she won very easily by three lengths, Benburb being second, 
and Grafton a bad third. Fallow Chat’s position in the betting for 
the Cesarewitch was not very greatly affected by this victory 
of Countess “Lilian’s, since its value as a trial was seriously. 
diminished by the obvious deterioration (to say nothing 


he is always rewriting, recasting, censuring his own performance. 
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finished far behind Benburb, whereas last year he had beaten 
Benburb twice, although giving him weight on each occa- 
sion; practically, therefore, all that could be said for the 
well-shaped Countess Lilian was that she beat Benburb, a horse 
that had only won one race out of seventeen during his three 
s on the turf. It was stated in a daily paper that she 
was sold after the race for a brood mare, and that she was 
already believed to be in foal to Riversdale. The tenth 
anniversary of the Great Foal Stakes brought out Pioneer, 
Wishing Gate, Swift, Gold, and Scottish Fusilier, whom we 
have named in the order of their favouritism. Pioneer, who at 
Ascot had given Swift 7 lbs. and beaten him by a length and a 
half, could now only beat him by a head when meeting him on 
lbs. better terms; but Wishing Gate confirmed her Kempton 
bark form with Swift by beating him by three lengths. The 
bility is that the course was about u quarter of a mile too 
for Pioneer, for he had shown himself to be a non-stayer in 
several other races this season. Wishing Gate, although a strong, 
deep-bodied filly, in short of the very stamp for a course so 
heavy as that traversed on this occasion, is nevertheless somewhat 
below the class of most winners of the Great Foal Stakes, among 
whom were Rayon d’Or, Robert the Devil, Dutch Oven, Ossian, 
Melton, Ormonde, Réve d’Or, and Ayrshire. It is reported that 
Wishing Gate has been occasionally lame, otherwise from her 
looks more might have been expected of her; it is, however, 
t fair to say that in her two victories she has won 2,459/. The 
immediate eflect of her last race was to make her first favourite 
for the Cambridgeshire. Semolina and Riviera spoiled the Bos- 
cawen Stakes and the Buckingham Stakes, as Riviera walked 
over for the latter ; while Semolina, although nominally opposed, 
started for the former with 20 to 1 laid on her, and won it as she 
liked. Her winnings in stakes now amounted to 8,910/. 8s. 
There was a great improvement in the weather on the Wed- 
nesday, when there was a heavy list of ten races on the card. 
The field for the first furnished an example of the uncertainty 
of breeding, as the only starters, two fillies out of the splendid 
mares Thebais and Belinda, with Isonomy and Lowland Chief 
as their sires, were a miserable-looking pair. The Granby 
Plate, for two-year-olds, was won by an American-bred colt 
imported by Mr. L. de Rothschild and called Polonius. He 
is by the Derby winner, St. Blaise, who has been a very 
successful sire in America, and the son is not unlike the father 
either in colour or in shape. This reminds us that Ormonde 
has at last sailed for South America, where he will stand 
at Sefior Bocau's stud-farm. The Triennial Produce Stakes 
only brought out three competitors, Swift, Ormuz, and Cherry 
Bounce, of which Swift was the favourite; but it is probable 
that he had not recovered from his struggle with Pioneer for 
second place in the Great Foal Stakes of the previous day, as he 
never could reach the Duke of Westminster’s strongly-built 
Ormuz, who gave him 7 lbs., made all the running, and won by a 
length. Lord Ellesmere, who has been out of luck this season, 
ed in winning two races in the course of the day; the 
first was a Nursery Handicap, which he won with Jungfrau, a 
fine filly with fired hocks, that started at 16 to 1, and the second 
was the Great Eastern Railway Handicap, which fell to his six- 
year-old mare Cataract, who had run seven times this year 
without winning a race, and was meeting St. Patrick, the fourth 
for the Lancashire Plate four days earlier, at an advantage of 
20 Ibs., at weight for age. Cataract ought to make a splendid 
mare, as she is one of the best shaped on the turf, with 
ome length, and her sire is of Touchstone and Baron blood, while 
dam was of Baron and Touchstone. The Hopeful Stakes un- 
fortunately ended in a walk over, as nothing was brought out to 
oppose Baron Rothschild’s Le Nord, the colt that had made such 
afine race with Riviera for the Cham e Stakes at Doncaster. 
The Duke of Portland’s Memoir, the Duke of Westminster's Orwell, 
and Lord Zetland’s Fontainebleau finished in the above order (which 
was the same as that of the betting) for the Fifth Zetland Stakes. 
Memoir, who had been a 1,500-guinea yearling, was somewhat 
plain looking early in the season, but she has improved very much 
mm the course of it. 
In place of the mud of the Tuesday and the Wednesday there 
was actually some rather unpleasant dust on the Thursday. 
ers laid odds too freely on Mr. Houldsworth’s Carrick for 
the Rutland Plate for two-year-olds, as a favourite with 3 to 1 
on him ought scarcely to have required pressing to win by three- 
— of alength. Sharp-eyed people thought that Mr. Combe’s 
uble had run too well in the Breeder's Foal Stakes at Man- 
chester, six days earlier, to be handicapped so low as 5 st. 11 Ibs. 
for the Scurry Nursery, and they proved to be right; for, after 
starting first favourite, she won the race from sixteen opponents. 
But, if the handicapper was in the wrong, there was some excuse 
for him, as the best that Bauble had done at Manchester was to 
tun forward until nearing the distance, before reaching which she 
Was thoroughly beaten ; nor did she finish in the first half-dozen. 
Dudley's beautiful filly, Formidable, with 25 to 1 laid on her, 
Won the Snailwell Stakes in the commonest of canters, although 
was giving 25 lbs. each to two of her field and 22 lbs. to 
another. The critics were all agreed in their admiration of this 
=> = chestnut, who has grown considerably since her first 
Tace in » When she was considered much too small. The 
favourites | ad already won four races in succession when 
ers laid 5 to 2 freely on the Duke of Hamilton’s Loup 
the Triennial Produce Stakes of 658. This time they 


to give 8 lbs. to the Duke of Hamilton’s Orwell, an extreme 
outsider at 33 to 1, that beat him by half a length. Less than 
twenty-four hours earlier Orwell had been easily beaten by 
Memoir, who had finished far behind Loup for the Chesterfield 
Stakes in July, when receiving 1olbs. from that colt. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that Orwell ran Signorina to a head 
at Sandown in June, when receiving 12 lbs., or the equivalent of 
15 lbs., at weight for sex, and he is well bred enough to please 
the most fastidious, being by Ormonde’s sire and out of a sister 
to Ormonde’s dam. It was reported that one “ plunger” netted 
nearly 5,000/. by his victory. The October Handicap was won 
very easily by Mr. Clayton's St. Helen, whose merits, as we have 
hinted on more than one occasion, we are inclined to think Major 
Egerton has underestimated this season, much as we hesitate to 
pit our opinion against that of so consummate and unimpeachable 
a professor of the difficult art of handicapping. Lord Dudley’s 
remarkably good-looking colt, Merry Monk, who had cost him 
2,250 guineas as a yearling, was made the favourite for a Maiden 
Plate ; but he ran in a rather cowardly fashion ; for, after appa- 
rently having the race in hand, he allowed himself to be beaten 
by Mr. H. Milner’s Shrine, a small and light, though wiry, 
daughter of the famous mare, Pilgrimage. At Stockbridge, Ormuz 
had beaten Pinzon by a neck at even weights for the Zetland 
Stakes, and now he had to give him 5 lbs. for a race of the same 
name. As the betting foretold, the weight turned the scale, 
and Pinzon won by two lengths. 

The American Polonius, the winner of the Granby Plate on 
the Wednesday, started a strong favourite for the first race on 
the Friday. His extra weight, however, stopped him, and he 
only ran third to Lord Calthorpe’s Woodnymph, a large-framed, if 
rather rough-looking, chestnut filly by Hermit that had been one of 
the nine yearlings which Lord Calthorpe purchased from Mr, 
Chaplin for (it is said) 10,000. As was expected, Riviera won 
the Rous Memorial Stakes; but there was a grand race for 
second between Fear Disgrace, Carrick, and Barcarolle, who 
finished in a cluster; and although Riviera won pretty easily at 
last, she was rather fractious at the starting-post, and she had to 
be ridden out to win by a length and a halt from Fear Disgrace. 
San Marino won her second race of the week and her fifth of the 
year, in a Selling Plate ; indeed, all her victories have been in 
selling races. After nine unsuccessful attempts during the 
season, Mr. Hibbert’s Parga at last won a race in the Moulton 
Handicap. She had “run the weight off her back,” as the 
saying is, to such an extent that she was receiving nearly 3 st. 
from St. Symphorien, a colt of the same age, who started first 
favourite. Last year this hardworking filly ran in no less than 
nineteen races, of which she won five. Prince Soltykoff’s Gold, 
a winner of more than 3,000/. last season, met with his ninth 
successive defeat of this year in the Newmarket St. Leger, 
which was won by Lord Durham's Testator, who had been 
backed a good deal for the Cesarewitch. Both colts, as well as 
their jockeys, seemed thoroughly done at the end of their hard 
struggle over the long “ Ditch In” course. 


CROWN PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


HoMe Rule for Scotland has become a popular cry among 
the wilder Radicals and obscurer fanatics of the Northern 
kingdom. It is echoed in Dundee; it is repeated on the plat- 
forms from which Mr. Seymour Keay declaims those Socialistic 
platitudes for which his “ great leader” assures him that not six 
men in the House of Commons will be found to vote. 

What Home Rule for Scotland really means, what it would 
amount to, and by whom it would be conducted, arg points on 
which its advocates give us no information. When a question is 
thus left in obscurity, it is always interesting and advantageous 
to have side-lights thrown upon it which help to illuminate its 
latent features. Such a side-light has been thrown on this 
question by a recent correspondence between the Secretary of 
State for Scotland and a leading luminary of the Scottish Church. | 
Having considered the subject with the aid thus afforded us, we 
should be inclined to say that Home Rule for Scotland might be 
described, in one at least of its departments, as wrongheadedness 
tempered by fanaticism. It is no part of our business to defend Lord 
Lothian’s administration of Government patronage in appointments 
to Chairs in the Scotch Universities. Among these were three 
appointments to Theological Chairs, two in the University of 
Aberdeen and one in the University of St. Andrews. The selec- 
tion made in the first two cases met with general dpproval. In 
the first instance, Lord Lothian appointed to the vacant Chair 
of Oriental Languages in Aberdeen Mr. Kennedy, who, we 
understand, was beyond comparison the ablest and most pro- 
mising of the younger Hebrew scholars in the Kirk. In the 
second, he appointed to the Chair of Church History in the same 
University Dr. Cowan, who, if not equally distinguished as a 
scholar, was understood to enjoy the support and contidence of a 
large and influential party in the Church. To the Chair of 
Biblical Criticism in St. Andrews he appointed Dr. Menzies, the 
translator of several highly important German theological works, 
a contributor of the article “ Church of Scotland ” in the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a man universally respected in 
the Church for his high character and thorough scholarship. The 
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of Edinburgh, thought not well of Dr. Menzies’s appointment. 
Dr. Flint is a man well known, far beyond the bounds of Scot- 
land, for his philosophical and theological acquirements. Some 
one appears to have told Dr. Flint that Dr. Menzies was hard of 
hearing, and, like Moses, slow of speech; and from the corre- 

mdence we have seen in the Scotch papers we infer that 

e Rev. Professor had in reserve a candidate of his own, whom 
he wished to see promoted to the post of Professor at St. 
Andrews. Possibly Dr. Flint’s information was correct, and there 
was no harm in his desiring the preferment of his own friend 
and protégé; but the remarkable fact, the fact throwing a lurid 
light on the possible administration of patronage under a system 
of Home Rule, which would give men like Dr. Flint a much 
directer influence than they can exercise under the existing 
régime, is that he should have thought it decent and proper to 
assume the position of Reviser-General of Crown Patronage, and 
angrily cross-examine Lord Lothian as to his reasons for appoint- 
ing Dr. Menzies. He wrote in a very dictatorial tone, demand- 
ing if, previous to making the appointment, Lord Lothian had 
fe care to have a personal interview with that gentleman; 
and, on his correspondent most properly declining to inform him, 
he proceeded to criticize the appointment in perhaps the most 
singular letter ever addressed to a Secretary of State. It is a 
curious illustration of the pettiness of view from which a man 
moving in a small circle and occupied with the idea of his own 
importance is apt to suffer that in this letter Dr. Flint, while 
professing a high regard for the interests of Scotch theology, 
should have thought it appropriate, first of all to complain to 
Lord Lothian of his having had to pay twopence for his letter, 
and next to repeat the substance of the random gossip which had 
reached him about Dr. Menzies’s “ physical infirmities.” 

Not content with this, he proceeded to impugn the whole 
system of Crown patronage as applied to the Scotch Theological 
Chairs, and roundly charged the Scotch Secretary with being 
guided in his administration of it by merely personal and political 
motives. We believe that, in point of fact, there is not the 
slightest ground for this offensive charge, and that in at least 
two out of the three recent appointments Lord Lothian selected 
men whose political opinions were diametrically opposed to 
his own; but that the charge should have been brought, 
and brought by a man in a prominent position, shows how 
much Scotland has yet to learn ere its exercise of Home 
Rule would be salutary. Dr. Flint’s letters are interesting in 
many ways; they show us that the race of the Habakkuk 
Mucklewraths and Ephraim Macbriars still survives north of the 
Tweed. No Covenanting martyr ever climbed the lofty ladder with 
a profounder conviction of the infallibility of his own opinions 
and the righteousness of his own cause than Dr. Flint entertained 
when he attacked Lord Lothian. He reprobated his exercise of 
patronage, not, he maintains, because of any personal interest in 
the matter, but because he knew that, in the cases he condemned, the 
right man had been passed over, and the wrong man had got the 
place. Dr. Flint knew it, and that was quite enough. The im- 

ropriety of a private person noisily challenging the action of a 

inister of the Crown was a trifle of no weight; the feelings of 
Dr. Menzies, publicly accused of being deaf and inarticulate, were 
not to be considered. A wrong man had been chosen. Dr. Flint 
was bound to expose the mischief, and expose it he would. Nay, 
he promises to do so in future whenever an occasion occurs. 
“ Any appointment,” he says in his last letter, “any appointment 
to a Theological Chair which seems to me unjust, 1 shall not 
hesitate to endeavour to expose, whether it gives offence to the 
patron and pain to the presentee or not.” One is astounded at 
the self-contidence which prompts such a declaration. 

The administration of patronage in the Scotch Universities 
is of a rather mixed kind. One or two Chairs are still in 
the gift of private patrons; some, in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews, are in the gift of the University Courts; some, 
in Edinburgh, in the gift of the Board of “ Curators”; and 
several, in all the Universities, are in the gift of the Crown. We 
venture to say that the appointments made by the Crown will 
bear a favourable comparison with those made by any of the other 

trons. Dr. Flint characterizes the Crown patronage of Theo- 

ogical Chairs as a “ mischievous absurdity,” whose continuance 
his present correspondence with Lord Lothian is certain to 
abridge. He is egregiously mistaken. The only conclusion to 
which a perusal of that correspondence will lead all sensible men 
is that the Crown patronage is infinitely preferable to any sub- 
ay tog it which would be more satisfactory to such a critic as 
. Flint. 


ICELAND. 


Ww: learn from Iceland that a young geologist, Dr. Thorodd 
Thoroddsen of Reykjavik, who has before now distin- 
guished himself in expeditions to little-known parts of his native 
country, has returned from a i which has had results of a 
very important geographical nature. The magnificent survey 
map of Iceland has a peculiarity which must instantly strike the 
eye—namely, a vast patch of ey white nothingness in the 
centre of the eastern portion of the island. This is the district of 
the huge volcanic tableland, surrounded by glaciers, known as 
the Vatnajékull or Klofajékull, which has hitherto been abso- 
lutely impenetrable, and as wholly unknown to science as the 


centre of equatorial Africa or the northern confines of Green. 
land. It is this terra incognita which Dr. Thoroddsen has 
attacked this summer, and with remarkable success. He ap. 
proached it, not, as has been the case with previous and unsug 
cessful explorers, from Husavik or any other port on the eastern 
coast, but steadily the the long incline from the west. To travel 
in the neighbourhood of the Vatnajékull is exceedingly difficult 
partly on account of the rapidity of the volcanic streams, and 
partly because there is no fodder of any kind for the horses. After 
toiling for three days north of the rivers which form the water. 
shed of the Hekla district, so avoiding having to cross the lower 
waters of the Thorsa, Dr. Thoroddsen found himself at last in the 
midst of three unknown streams of obsidian not laid down in 
any of the survey-charts. Further on he discovered a long and 
narrow lake, between thirty and forty miles in length, certain} 

the largest piece of inland water in Iceland. He christened this 
lake by the name of Langisjér, or Lake Long. It lies high 
up along the edge of the glacier, and its waters are of that 
peculiar milky-white colour which is generally found in glacier 
rivers. This was the most striking of Dr. Thoroddsen’s dis. 
coveries; but he has added the course of several streams to 
the map of Iceland, besides gaining a great deal of valuable geo- 
logical information of a novel character. 

It strikes us as ible that the existence of this newly. 
discovered lake may have been known to the Icelanders of classi¢ 
times, and that a trace of that knowledge may survive in the 
name of the mysterious mountain, Vatnajékull meaning the 
glacier of the fresh water, vatn. This latter term is used, no 
doubt, for streams, but less often and less characteristically than 
for lakes, vatnbdtr, for example, being a lake-boat, not a boat to 
be used on all species of fresh water. We are not aware of an 
—- in the Sagas in which the Vatnajékull is mention 
-robably from the earliest times its environment, if less in- 
accessible than at present, was extremely sterile and forbidding. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A‘ the vo seo, the week the money market was excited 
and anxious. JBill-brokers were running from bank to bank 
endeavouring to make up the amounts they required by borrowing 
a little wherever it could be obtained. They freely paid from 
54 to 6 gf cent., and in some cases as much as 6} per cent. 
was paid for loans for a month on the security of Treasury 
Bills. Yet the scarcity in the outside market was such that the 
Bank of England lent over 3 millions in the week ended Wednes- 
day night at 6 per cent. Suddenly on Wednesday there was a 
complete change. Money, that had been so scarce, all at once 
became plentiful. The demand for it unexpectedly died away, 
and the rate of interest fell, first, to 4} per cent., and then 
gradually, on the following day, to 3} per cent. The rate of 
discount at the same time declined from about 4} per cent. to 
about 44 per cent. At the end of September there is always an 
outflow of coin and notes to the country, and this year it has 
been exceptionally large. At the same time there were with- 
drawals of gold from the Bank of England on a considerable scale 
for foreign countries, and it was rumoured that the demand for 
Brazil was likely to be enormous ; while a considerable amount 
would be required also for South Africa, Egypt, and other 
places. On Wednesday the Bank of England unwisely, as we 
venture to think, decided to repay “money it had _ borro 
and thus added to the supply in the outside market. At the 
same time it was pets, that, on the order of Messrs. Roth- 
schild, 200,000/. in gold were shipped from New York either for 
London or for Rio de Janeiro ; and that gold was coming from 
Australia, Holland, anc Belgium. On Saie. too, the Paris 
exchange upon London rose so as to inspire the hope that the 
metal would be received from Paris likewise. Therefore the fear 
of a great stringency all at once disappeared, and over-confidence 
took its place. Brazil is reforming its circulation. It requires for 
this purpose a large amount of gold, and it has the means of taking 
the gold from London. Nobody can be sure that it will not, there- 
fore, withdraw so much of the metal as may seriously disturb the 
market. And it is almost certain that it will do so if the rates 
of interest and discount continue so low as they have now be 
come. On the other hand, the amount of gold that can be 
obtained from New York, Belgium, and Holland is not eno 
This market will not be safe until a considerable amount can 
obtained from the Bank of France. 

The flurry in the money market has for the moment stopped 
speculation on the Stock Exchange. When borrowers had to pay 
as much as 64 per cent. on the security of Treasury Bills, # 
became obvious that, were a scare to again occur, they might be 
unable to obtain accommodation on any conditions whatever 0B 
worse security. It is true that Messrs. Rothschild, in the midst 
of the apprehension, brought out a Brazilian Conversion loan 
20 millions sterling, but even they found it necessary to take mes 
sures to reassure the investing public. Smaller people have thought 
it wise not to increase their risks. The railway traffic returns af 
exceedingly good, but they attract few or no buyers. Internat 
securities are left to the care of the Continental Bourses. 
though the New York Stock Market is remarkably firm seeing 
agitated is the New York Money Market, yet London spect 
lators are not tempted to deal in American railroad securities. 
Even Transvaal land shares, diamond shares, and gold shares #% 
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neglected, and prices have considerably declined during the week, 

h on Thursday there was a.small boom in the shares of the 

o-Asiatic Exploration Company, which were run up from 
yoo to 1,000, and closed at about 850. The whole of the capital 
of the Company is only 15,0007. In New York the stringency in 
the money market, according to all past experience, ought now 
to be at an end, since the coin and notes which went out to 
move the wheat crop ought to be flowing back. The indications, 
therefore, seem to point to an active speculation in New York in 
the immediate future. But here as long as uncertainty about 
money continues speculation will be too dangerous to be engaged 
jnby many. The Liquidation on the Paris Bourse ends to-day. 
To-morrow the elections to the Chambers will be completed, and 
the Paris Money Market is exceedingly easy. There is expected 
to be an increase in business on the Bourse next week. But in 
Berlin the money market is troubled. The Imperial Bank raised 
its rate of discount on Thursday to 5 per cent. And, moreover, 
speculation has been carried so far that it is difficult to see how 
it can be carried further. 

The Brazilian Government is acting wisely in availing itself of 
an opportunity when Conversion is in fashion to reduce the 
interest upon its debt. But the plan of Conversion adopted is 
very faulty. Practically the Four-and-a-half per Cents and the 
Five per Cents have for some time past stood at about the same 

ice. Therefore, if the Brazilian Government had pledged itself 
not to convert again for a certain number of years, and had offered 
to exchange the Five per Cents into Four-and-a-half per Cents 
st par, it is highly probable that it would have been successful. 
If so, it would not have increased the capital of the debt, 
and it would have saved nearly 90,000l. a year; instead of 
doing this, however, it has proposed to convert the Fives into 
Tours; but the Four per Cents are brought out at the price 
d 90, and a bonus of 14 per cent. is also offered. The result 
is that about 2} millions sterling are added to the capital 
of the debt, and only about 75,000/. a year is saved. Thus the 
Brazilian Government puts it out of its power to effect further 
savings in the future. It actually saves less at present than it 
would have done by offering four-and-a-half per Cents, and it 
increases its debt 2} millions sterling. This is a small matter 
compared with other mistakes of the Brazilian Government. 
That Government is now entering upon a course which will 
involve it in the very gravest difliculties if it does not exercise 
the greatest care and judgment. 

It is reported that the Italian Government has agreed with 
Herr Bleichréder of Berlin for the issue in that city of 
Italian Railway Obligations bearing 3 per cent. interest. It 
is said that Herr Bleichrider pays only about 50 for what he 
takes firm, and that the issue price to the public will be 3 or 4 points 
higher. The difliculties of the Italian Government are notorious, 
and it certainly has made a good bargain if the report be true. 
It has made more than one effort in London to place the bonds, 
but without success. In the present state of the relations be- 
tween France and Italy, of course an Italian issue in Paris is out 
of the question, and, therefore, it has been fortunate in making so 
good an arrangement in Berlin. The loan, however, will only 
afford temporary relief. Unless the Government is to involve itself 
in inextricable difficulties, it ought without delay to effect re- 
trenchment in every direction compatible with the national in- 
terests 


THE DEAD HEART. 


A GREAT MANY suggestions have been made as to the source 
from which The Dead Heart was taken, and Maison Rouge 
has been quoted as if no one had ever heard of the famous situa- 
tion at its end. As to this, however, it is worth further noting 
tha: in the play, as in the novel, it is the light-hearted young man 
called Lorin in the play) who sacrifices himself for his friend. 
et, again, it may be that the piece owes something to one of the 
best-known novels in the world—Monte Cristo. (Zanoni has also 
been mentioned in this connexion.) Landry, with variations, of 
course, is the Count ; Catherine Duval is Mercedes ; and the other 
incipal characters of both works will be found to match, allowance 
being of course made for the alteration and search for novelty that 
om af who wished to ignore the source of his ee would 
ly introduce. It certainly seems to us in the highest de- 
a. that, if Alexandre Dumas had not been staying at 
nce in 1841, and had not been requested by Prince Jerome 
Napoleon to take his son for a yachting expedition and “ teach 
France,” the stage of the Lyceum Theatre would now be 
®eupied with something other than The Dead Heart. To show 
in the characters of the drama lack character would be a 
operation. Opportunities are sometimes missed ; but a writer 

@# Adelphi pieces thirty years ago had little thought of anything 
&eept of obtaining applause for “ situations” which would be 
ly to prolong to the fullest possible extent the run of his play. 
Miters of the period, however, hit on excellent ideas, and The 
Heart is rich in effective scenes, especially in those which 
mrround the part of Landry. If we can refrain from inquiring 
“0 curiously into motives, Landry is throughout the play an ex- 
ttemely forcible part, and when Mr. Irving brings to bear upon 
ithis power and extraordinary personality the result is of neces- 
re deeply interesting and impressive. Sympathy is awakened 
the young sculptor when it is seen how deadly and deter- 
Rined are the enemies upon his track ; and Mr. Irving has never 


played with more lightness and ease than in the earlier scenes 
of this work. His opportune arrival in Catherine's chamber 
while she is repulsing the Comte de St.-Valéry,, followed by his 
doubts of Catherine's fidelity—which ought not, it may be, to 
overtake a hero of melodrama about his heroine, for the blindness 
of their faith in each other is often the measure of the audience’s 
approval, but are here telling enough—and his unexpected arrest 
by a file of soldiers led by the treacherous Abbé Latour form 
stirring episodes; and then we have the attack on the Bastille 
and the resurrection of Landry. Landry has had no mysterious 
friend in his dungeon, such as the hero of Dumas’s novel found, 
to keep alive his mind and furnish the most terrible of lives 
with a strange interest. At the same time the sympathy of the 
audience is so surely enlisted on behalf of the victim, the “ situa- 
tion” is so strong, that an actor of very ordinary power could 
not well fail to make an effect. The awakening of Landi to 
mental life is a really great situation for a great actor, and Mr. 
Irving so treats it as to leave an ineffaceable picture on the 
memory. The danger of so striking a situation, such a piece of 
acting, is that there may be a disappointment after it. This is 
not so; Mr. Irving, in an astonishing degree, increases his hold 
on the spectator. Landry is certainly Monte-Cristo-like in his 
inflexible determination to deal with his enemies, and both men 
have about them the same indomitable resolve which presents 
each in the aspect of avenging Fate. 

In two scenes Mr. Irving is simply sublime: he touches the 
limits of his art. These are the meeting with the Abbé Latour, 
whom he has summoned from his dungeon to the room in the 
prison where the victim of the Bastille now holds sway, and the 
interview with Catherine at the foot of the guillotine in the early 
morning of the day that is to end her young son’s life. Latour, 
who would otherwise be executed, is to be allowed to fight for his 
life, to cross swords with the man against whom he has committed 
the deadly wrong ; but one feels from the moment the treacherous 
Abbé enters the chamber that he is inevitably doomed. By what 
means Mr. Irving is able thus to impress his audience we cannot pre- 
tend tosay. Thereisan unsurpassable dignity in his bearing, but more 
than dignity isneeded. It is impossible to see the play, however, 
without experiencing the sentiment indicated ; and the fight, when 
presently it comes, is of altogether startling reality. The weapons 
are the cut-and-thrust military swords of the period, and with 
‘these M. Bertrand, that past-master of stage-fencing, has devised 
a fight which we have never seen equalled for correctness and 
brilliancy. The swordsmanship both of Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Bancroft is as striking and as seemingly spontaneous as is M. 
Bertrand’s invention. The Abbé’s treacherous attempt before 
his adversary is on guard is a forcible touch, and nothing could be 
better than the final lunge which kills Latour. He has thrust at 
Landry and overreached, whereupon Landry, using a method 
once familiar in Italian fencing, plunges his sword into his 
enemy’s breast. What is perhaps most remarkable in Mr, Irving’s 
acting in this scene is the complete and masterly repose, which 
marks the highest control of the actor's art. The scene with 
Catherine before the scaffold is no less fine. The dim light, and 
the sudden glint of an early sunbeam on the knife of the guillotine 
as morning breaks—an hour after dawn the slaughter is to begin 
once more—greatly aid the effect, if it be not a species of injustice 
to comment on merely mechanical devices when speaking of such 
an actor and actress ; and Mr. Irving’s mysterious gift of dominat- 
ing spectators, even when no word is spoken, is most strikingly 
displayed in the final tableau, where, having resolved to yield up 
his own life to save the son of the woman he loved, Landry 
stands erect on the platform of the guillotine, gazing for the last 
time upon the world he is to leave. No doubt the situation does 
much, but we recognize an inexplicable something in feature 
and attitude which proclaims the result of inspiration and 
skill combined. Miss Terry is winsome and charming in her 
early scene with her lover at the “Belle Jardiniére,” and 
heartbroken at the suspicion directed against her when Landry 
finds St.-Valéry in her room. There is the genuine ring of 
pathos, again, in her prayer to Landry for her son’s life. e 
character, it is needless to say, could not be better played. 
Perhaps the best study of the period is the Abbé Latour, and 
Mr. Bancroft, as was naturally to be expected, shows an excel- 
lent appreciation of the sentiments which would have swayed 
the aristocrat of that day--the eve and the fierce noon of the 
Revolution. It is not quite that the Abbé regards the people 
simply with contempt—he evidently does not —— that they 
belong to the same order of created beings as himself and his 

uals; and this is the true reading. Ile is a brave man, and 
his complete indifference to the howls of the mob as his captors 
lead him to the Conciergerie is particularly well expressed. He 
condescends somewhat—perhaps a thought too much—when 
found in the cell under the wardership of Toupet ; but the final 
scene with Landry is fully admirable. Brave as he is, for a 
moment he falters, for he feels his hour is come; but his courage 
revives, and he dies with a last struggle to ery “ Long live the 
King!” The exhibition of the handkerchief he has pressed to 
his wound, stained with arterial blood, is an effective touch, 

uite permissible in melodrama. It is gratifying to recognize 
the merit of Mr. Gordon Craig’s earnest and sympathetic ~ 
formance of the younger St.-Valéry; and Mr. Arthur Stirling 
well understands what to do with the part of Legrand. Miss 
Kate Phillips's vivacious representation of Cerisette affords 
some relief; and Mr. Righton’s Toupet, if not very comic, is at 
least not obtrusive. With what energy and ity the mob 
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which attacks the Bastille and clusters round the gate of the 
Conciergerie conducts itself need not be described, seeing that 
Mr. Irving has himself drilled his people ; nor can it be necessary 
to say that the piece is put upon the stage in the matter of 
scenery and costume with the most perfect taste and a. 
That is a matter of course at the Lyceum. Mr. Jacobi’s music 
shows him to be possessed of more dramatic capacity than a hear- 
ing of his tuneful ballets suggests. 


AN ETONIAN SYMPOSIUM. 
« | bw sing you a good old song,” he said, “to a wholly 


novel tune, 
Of little boys compelled to fag the live-long afternoon ”— 
But scarce would he have sung that song had he but known 
how soon 
And with what stern decision he’d be written down a spoon 
By a “ Well-known Old Harrovian,” all of an unknown time. 


Alas! poor “ Etonensis”! he had talked, perhaps in joke, 
Of some “ new tyranny” that bowed his boy beneath its yoke. 
How humbled then he must have felt, how sorry that he 
spoke 
When on his own devoted head he brought the crushing 
stroke 
Of the “ Well-known Old Harrovian” of a less well-known time. 


Yes, when the W.-K. 0. H.—the illustrious, though un- 
named— 
So rated and so rallied him, his weakness so proclaimed, 
How must the wretched man have stood, confounded and 
ashamed 
Of his absurd obscurity in presence of the famed, 
The “ Well-known Old Harrovian” of an unstated time. 


But his defeat was our delight ; for then we had them all, 
The “ Captain” and the “ House-Master,” the “ Big Boy” and 
the Small; 
The miserable whining “ Sap,” the Athlete strong and tall, 
Came rushing headlong into print, responsive to the call 
Of the “ Well-known Old Harrovian” of the uncertain time. 


Then did “ Australiensis” to a listening world explain 
Why our poor English athletes with Australia strive in vain, 
And why our schools, corrupted by compulsory fagging’s bane, 
Can never, never hope to bless the stricken land again 

With “ Well-known Old Harrovians” at any future time. 


Hear, too, the “ Eton Parent ”—him of the clever son, 

That embryo Senior-Classic-rolled-with-Wrangler-into-one, 

Whom cricket, fives, and football have so utterly undone 

That dry-goods stores reject him even so as they might shun 
Some “ Well-known Old Harrovian ” fallen on an evil time. 


Tis true that, here and there, we heard, as the debate went 
round, 
An argument or two that had a half-familiar sound ; 
That, when dispute raged hotliest, we sometimes even found 
Some disputant encroaching on the controversial ground 
Of the “ Well-known Old Harrovian” of the problematic time. 


Still, were it only for the fact that this discussion drew 

Forth from Oblivion’s depths that quite forgotten apergu, 

The Iron Duke’s reflection that the field of Waterloo 

Was won in Eton playing-fields, our warmest thanks are due 
To the “ Well-known Old Harrovian,” whatever was his time. 


REVIEWS. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.* 


NDIAN Blue-books, however lengthy and forbidding in aspect, 
are drawn up by officials with scrupulous care and on 
methodical principles, and the precedent set by the bureaucracy 
of India has been admirably copied by the President and the 
Committee of what is termed the Indian National Congress. For 
the modest sum of one shilling anybody can purchase a complete 
report of the proceedings of the above august body at their fourth 
meeting, held at Allahabad in December 1888. Speeches, resolu- 
tions, and, as the racing touts have it, the names, weights, and 
colours of the riders, are entered; in other words, the castes and 
nae ame of the native gentlemen who, backed by two or three 
uglishmen, are bent on the reconstitution of the government of 
India. The authors of the Report, following the example of 
Blue-books on meteorology, geology, and the railways, have 
kindly added a map of the Dependency, with Congress circles, 


* Report of the Fourth Indian National Congress, held at Allahabad on 
the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th December, 1888. London: Indian Political 
Agency, 28 Craven Street, Chariag Cross; Talbot Brothers, 81 Carter 
Lane, E.C.; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., Paternoster Row. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow: Menzies & Co. Dublin: H. M. Gill & Son. Manchester : 
John Heywvod. 1889. 


electoral divisions, and the numbers of delegates from each 
Province. 
That the population of India has never at any period 

national elements or shown the smallest capacity for the assimil. 
tion and union characteristic of any nation, has been shown 
recently by some very able and well-informed writers. The 
Indian community is a medley of dynastic fragments, opposi 
creeds, rival factions, and ethnological scraps, all loosely hell 
together but powerfully controlled by the strong and beneficent 
arm of the British administrator. It would be superfluous to 
discuss this question at length. But it is by no means unnece 

to look closely into the constitution of a body which claims to 
represent all India and which asserts for itself “a foremost posi- 
tion amongst Imperial public affairs”; and to show that the 
demands put forward are wholly incompatible, as Lord Dufferin 
has pointed out, with our original title-deeds and our very tenure 
of office. In the first place, in the whole of the Report there ig 
no trustworthy evidence, such as would be indispensable in a 
court of justice to decide the smallest civil claim or to inflict the 
lowest penalty known to the criminal law, to show that the 
members of the Congress have really received any direct mandate 
from the unintelligent masses to stand forth as their representa- 
tives, to detail their grievances, and to expound their real or sup- 

sed wants. We find plenty of assertions to the effect that 

Sommittees and sub-Committees have laboured ; that missionaries, 
as they are gravely termed, have travelled and preached ; and 
that thousands of pamphlets and leaflets have been distributed in 
innumerable villages and towns. But, arguing from all past ex- 
perience of strikes, movements for redress of burdens, refusals to 
submit to new forms of taxation, protests against the oppressions 
of Talukdars and the venality of the police, which from time to 
time have ruffled the smooth tenour of our administration, there 
is really nothing to show that the artisans of the towns and 
the agriculturists of the plains have the smallest appreciation 
of the objects of the Congress or are prepared to exch 
the interposition of the Commissioner and the Magistrate te 
the effusive oratory of the pleader and the Baboo. To 
accept the vociferations of a congress made up of lawyers, 
attorneys, schoolmasters, medical practitioners, and proprietors 
of obscure journals as the voice of the people without further 
test or inquiry, would be simply for every Ruler and his 
practised staff of officials to sign a deed of abdication of 
office. Still, the Congress it may be said, is only another 
exponent of the blind forces and voiceless passions of the com- 
munity. The independent and non-official utterance ought at 
least to be heard and considered before it is put aside. The 
purely official view has often been erroneous, one-sided, or im- 
perfect. The Baboo, after all, can plead for the Bengalis out of 
court and in it. The Mussulman community may properly be 
represented by a retired native judge or an active Kazi. Let 
us, at any rate, examine the chief resolutions which are the 
result of a session lasting positively for four whole days. The 
principal resolution, first in order as well as in importance, is 
aimed at the Legislative Council of the Viceroy and the Pro- 
vincial Councils at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and elsewhere. 
The members of the Congress coolly ask that the Councils be 
enlarged, and that one-half of the members henceforth be elected. 
In the case of the Provincial Councils the valuable privilege of 
electing is to be “conferred only on those classes and members 
of the community who are, primd facie, capable of exercising it 
wisely and independently.” The members so elected are in 
their turn to choose the members of the Legislative Council of 
the Viceroy. Still further, to these bodies are to be entrusted 
all legislative measures and all financial questions including the 
Budget ; and any elected member is to have the right to put 
any question he thinks fit to the e2-officto member of the same 
body with regard to all branches of the administration, to call 
for papers and receive a reply, and to discuss the whole subject. 
It is true that an exception is graciously made in favour 
foreign policy and strategy, or matters which for the sake of 
ublic interests should not be openly discussed. But it is per 
ectly easy to foresee to what any such privilege of interpellation 
tends. In anything that really concerns the whole communi 
in regard to taxation, collection of the revenue, executive ad 
ministration and amendment of laws, the Indian Government 1s 
quite prepared to take the natives into its confidence without the 
advice of the Congress. But it is obvious that, with the grant of 
such a permission or right as is sought for, it would be the 
interest of self-asserting and pushing members to ask every coa- 
ceivable question, not with the expectation of an answer, but 
for the sake of getting a courteous refusal. This, of course, 
would furnish grounds for fresh agitation for more concessions, 
and for much virtuous indignation against a despotic Govert- 
ment which gave a privilege with one hand, and yet withdrew it 
with the other. To put the matter briefly, the demand for 
elected members in numerical proportion to nominees, for 
control of legislation and finance, and for the right of interpella- 
tion, is one which no Indian Viceroy or Secretary of State wo 
be justified in listening to for a moment. The makers of such & 
proposal must have an amazing trust in their own impudence 
and in the credulity of Englishmen. One of the simplest canons 
of Anglo-Indian administration is that power and responsibility 
must not be divorced, and that financial and political contr 
must remain in the same hands. Our Indian Empire was not b 
by the Baboo’s oratory, but by the Englishman’s force of charactel, 
and it is for the builder and constructor alone to say under 
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conditions, guarantees, or safeguards, at what times and places, 
and in what proportions, natives shall be employed in hard, 
ical, executive, judicial, and legislative work. Some of 
other resolutions are premature ; others are unnecessary ; and 
one or two may be harmless. There is a demand for competitive 
examinations for the Civil Service to be held simultaneously in 
land and India. As this proposal has already been fully con- 
sidered and condemned by the majority of the Public Service 
Commission — by Lord Dufferin, and as the condemna- 
tion rests on clear and conclusive reasoning, we may at once put 
itaside. Next, the Congress think that the time has arrived for 
the extension of trial by jury into new districts. The answer to 
this is that the verdicts of native juries have been found as trust- 
worthy as those of some juries in Ireland, and that notorious 
criminals have been acquitted in the teeth of clear evidence. A 
similar proposal that persons accused before magistrates should 
have a right of committal to the Sessions Court is one which 
hardly anybody, except a member of the Congress, would make ; 
and we venture to say that there is not a cattle-lifter, cutpurse, 
pilferer in a native bazaar, or participator in a village row about 
a boundary or fish-weir, who has ever shown the smallest desire 
for any such privilege. The Resolution about the Excise and the 
intoxication of the people is a mere repetition of what has been 
t forward in Parliament and on clerical platforms. It can do 
no harm, and the Indian Government is fully alive to the neces- 
sity of some reform in ge To any one accustomed to the 
warlike proclivities of Sikhs, Pathans, and Rajputs, it must have 
been somewhat comical to listen to a Bengali gentleman pleading 
for the privilege of bearing arms, and to another inoffensive 
citizen of Lucknow talking about training his children in a new 
military college. A request that the limit of the Income-tax 
should be fixed at one thousand, and not at five hundred, rupees 
of annual income is meant in the interests of the _— But 
poverty is a question of relative degree in India, and the com- 
parison between five hundred rupees, or nominally fifty pounds, 
with the English limit of 150/., is only misleading. When 
the speakers began to discuss the proposal of a Permanent Assess- 
ment of the Land Revenue for all India, under the precedent 
iven by Lord Cornwallis to Bengal and Behar, they very soon 
d themselves out of their depth. The proceedings at this 
point were interrupted by noise and laughter, and the Resolution 
was dropped. This incident shows clearly how very far beyond 
the capacity and knowledge of these gentlemen are those mea- 
sures which really form the foundation of all prosperity, progress, 
and contentment in India. A denunciation of the policeman as 
oppressive is nothing new. For the last hundred years we have 
been trying to stop torture, venality, and bribery in the police by 
every available means. Larger salaries, better education, fairer 
prospects of promotion, and English supervision have all been 
ied, and all have done some good. There was not the smallest 
necessity for the Congress to pass vague resolutions regarding a 
department which every magistrate and every Session judge 
criticizes before, during, and after every criminal trial. More- 
over, we may remind the speakers that the Darogah and the 
Burkundaz, the Foujdar and the Kotwal, are also natives of 
similar castes and creeds vested with the authority which is 
indispensable if there is to be any investigation and punishment 
ofcrime. If policemen are what they are believed to be, with all 
this European supervision, what would they become when the 
Municipalities and the Baboos had control of the whole force ? 
The subject of education seems to have caused some dismay. 
Government having shown to the wealthy and _ respectable 
classes what education can do for them, is now very anxious to 
spend less money on the higher, and more on the village and 
local schools. Higher education, henceforth, is to depend more 
on private means and public spirit. But though the professional 


spouter likes power and salary, he does not like to pay for Colleges 
and University education. e language of one speaker is really 
worth quoting :— 


In this country, especially in Southern India, there is as yet but little 
publicspirit ; there are comparatively few wealthy men, and these chiefly 
intent on keeping their wealth for their own private purposes ; the endow- 
ing of schools and colleges is not 2 popular form of beneficence. 


With this lamentable lack of public spirit on the part of the 
community, is not this fussy desire for electioneering and repre- 
sentation a little premature ? 

Another speaker does not at all like the idea of Government 

ing over the management of district and station schools to 

rd Ripon’s new municipalities. These bodies, it would seem, 

may toy with sanitation, spend local rates on bridges and roads ; 

but it is for the Government to pay for and look after the educa- 
tion of the people. 

That all these Resolutions and others for which we have no 
space, were propounded with a profusion of lip-loyalty and a 
noisy appreciation of the priceless blessings of the British rule, 
may be readily conceived. One or two allusions to the circulation 
of seditious and disloyal pamphlets were decidedly inconvenient 

unpleasant, and a stray Raja who asked for their suppression 
was listened to with impatience, and was ruled out of order. 
But for all the cheers given for the Queen and for the assertions 
that the concessions asked for meant the permanence of English 
supremacy, we come on some very questionable opinions and some 
new views of history. It was not the English regiments who put 
down the Sepoy Mutiny, as they “were tardily dribbled into 
India,” but “ the new Indian soldiery sprung from the bosom of the 


people to uphold their benefactor’s cause,” who restored peace and 
order. This will be new to the sons of Sikhs who did help us to 
retake Delhi in 1857. Another speaker would like to see the 
number of English regiments reduced, and a portion of the Report 
—written we may presume after some reflection—contemplates 
with ill-concealed satisfaction a time when the Englishmen will 
be massacred by Russian hordes, and the native army will die 
away for want of recruits. After this it is not necessary for 
us to lay much stress on the discontent caused by the per- 
verse action of the military authorities, who actually refused 

rmission for the Congress to hold its meetings within the 
imits of Allahabad We in England have 
not yet heard of Socialists preferring Chelsea or Wellington 
Barracks to Trafalgar Square for one of ‘their field-days. 

It may now fairly be asked how are such meetings and Resolu- 
tions to be dealt with in future? Not certainly by legislative 
or executive prohibition, nor by throwing impediments in the 
way of any annual meeting at Bombay or Lahore, unless such 
assemblies should eventually give rise to unexpected complica- 
tions. It may not always be right and proper for a Government, 
though conscious of its integrity and power, to allow an ex- 
citable population to be too liberally fed with promises, rumours, 
and vague anticipations of change. But not the less will it be 
the positive duty of the present Viceroy and of the Secretary of 
State to endorse every word of warning contained in Lord 
Dutterin’s celebrated parting speech. The members of the Con- 
gress may be at liberty to meet, orate, resolve, and discuss as 
much as they please. But they ought to be told, once for all, 
that the British Government does not recognize them as the 
elected of the people ; that they really represent no one but them- 
selves; and that while there are scores of social and domestic 
reforms which natives can carry out without asking impertinent 
questions in or out of Council, the administration will continue 
to be carried on in the spirit and on the foundations laid and 
developed by English statesmen, whether they belong to the 
school of Wellesley and Dalhousie, of Bentinck and Canning, or 
Lawrence and Mayo. The Government will not hand over to an 
irresponsible body the power of initiating reforms, removing abuses, 
and spending money; nor will it deliberately place itself in the 
position of having to refuse answers to questions which should 
never be put. We do not wish to be personal, but the caste, 
education, and social position of the members of Congress does 
not entitle them to speak either for the aristocracy or the 
masses. We have far too much of the legal and the profes- 
sional element, Of the large landholders of Bengal not a single 
representative came to the Congress. One Behar Raja was in- 
vited ; but, like many of his countrymen, he judiciously pleaded 
illness. There were half a dozen Sikhs, and not one Rajput. 
To make up for this deficiency, we find more than four hundred 
Vakils or pleaders in the law courts, and a sprinkling of 

rofessors, members of Boards and municipalities, printers, clerks, 
journalists, the secretary of Patchiapa’s Charity, and the Store 
Clerk of the D. T. Superintendent's office. And it is significant 
that whereas Bengal proper is fully represented in the list, 
gentlemen of pure Bengali race and caste have managed to get 
themselves sent as delegates from the Central and other Provinces 
with which they can have no sort of connexion or link. We 
have endeavoured, in this analysis of the proceedings of the 
Congress, neither to minimize nor to exaggerate its importance. 
The India which some Englishmen pass half their lives in govern- 
ing, and over which many other Englishmen now flit for months 
in search of recreation, sport, or dry facts, was not created out of 
chaos by anything at all resembling this Congress. And its 
Government is a much too sensitive, delicate, and dangerous 
machine to be subjected to priggish and visionary reforms re- 
commended by the self-elected leaders of a nation which has no 
existence except on paper. 


NOVELS.* 


\ ISS CAROLINE FOTHERGILL is a clever average 

writer, who may be trusted to turn out good and careful 
work ; and so far her recent novel will sustain her reputation, 
but we doubt if it will add to it to any great extent. Diana 
Wentworth is a beautiful, high-spirited girl, who, at the death of 
her father, finds herself faced by the alternative of either living 
on semi-charity with her mother among her mother’s people, or 
else going out into the world alone. As she and her mother 

ssess absolutely antagonistic natures,and as Diana has all the 
onging of a caged wild bird to stretch her wings, it is not sur- 
rising that she elects to see the world; and, in order to widen 
fer horizon of experience, she accepts the post of governess in 
a German family living in Jacewo, in Poland. On arriving. 
there she is saved from an awkward predicament by a young 
English engineer, and as he is the solitary Englishman in 
the desolate little Polish town, they soon become fast friends, 


* Diana Wentworth. By Caroline Fothergill. 3 vols. London and 
Edinburgh : blackwood & Sons. 1889. 

Steadfast. By Rose Ter?Y Cooke. Boston: Ticknor & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1889. 

Featherstone’s Story. By Johnny Ludlow (Mrs. Henry Wood). London : 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1889. 

A Summer in a Dutch Country House. By Mrs, Arthur Traherne. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889, 
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and indeed have, despite quarrels and disputes without end, 
drifted into something more than friendship, when a cousin of 
Diana’s suddenly arrives on the scene to tale her back to her 
mother, who is reputed to be dying. Diana returns to Garshill 
Abbey, without locas had an opportunity of seeing John 
Garthwaite, the engineer, before her departure from Jacewo. 
She feels that she has been drawn from a perilous position, for 
Diana is intensely proud and aristocratic, and the fact of the 
sturdy engineer, who in his way is every bit as proud as she, 
being a self-made man, is an offence and an irritation to her. 
After living amongst her stiff-necked uncles and cousins at Gars- 
hill Abbey, however, by degrees John Garthwaite’s sterling 
ualities become more vivid to her by force of contrast. When 
she finds herself the object of a cabal on the part of her whole 
family to marry her to the scampish cousin, simply because he 
has too disgraceful a past to allow of a marriage being made 
for him with any one outside the secret councils of the family, 
Diana’s eyes are at last opened, and, after many difficulties and 
unnecessary delays, which seem to be created solely to fill up the 
required three volumes, the book ends happily. The story is a 
200 one, and the characters are well drawn; but the whole 
k suffers from being spun out in a way that taxes the patience 

of the reader a good deal. 

Miss Cooke is to be congratulated ; her last novel, Steadfast, 
is an admirable picture of country life in New England in the 
last century. In this “Story of a Saint and a Sinner” we must 
confess, in all humility, that our affections go with the sinner, 
Esther Dennis, though our admiration is certainly claimed by the 
steadfast endurance of Philemon Hall. But Esther is so truly a 
creature of flesh and blood—in her petulance, in her passionate 
devotion to her absolutely worthless cousin Philip Kent, in her 
blind unselfishness when for his sake she burns the will made by 
his father in her favour, in her abasement, her repeated “ falling 
away,” until finally she wins the battle over herself and is left 
happy in the love of her husband—that one cannot help being 
fond of her. If there is a fault to be found with the book, it is 
that there are too many minor characters in it to confuse and 
obscure the main issues of the story ; but they are all well drawn 
and individual. The description of the religious intolerance of 
the time is excellent. The author need hardly tell us in her 
short preface that everything “ relating to the acts of the con- 
sociation of congregational churches of ‘Newport’ county is 
strictly historical fact, and that, as far as his experience with that 
consociation goes, Philemon Hall was a living man,” for no one 
= read this part of the story and not feel that it is drawn from 
life. 

Featherstone's Story, the latest contribution from the once-fertile 
pen of the late Mrs. Henry Wood, is a harmless ghost-story in one 
volume. Nancy Preen, the younger of two middle-aged spinster 
sisters, runs away with a cashiered army-captain, Edwin Fennel, to 
the great indignation and sorrow of her sister Lavinia. Captain 
Fennel, who has only married Miss Preen to have a roof over 
his head, is infinitely disgusted when he finds that what he 
thought was the amount of her income is in reality the joint 
income of the two sisters—a very different matter in his eyes. 
However, he finds comfort in the knowledge that if the elder 
sister dies his wife inherits both shares; and not long after the 
Fennels return to live with Lavinia at Sainteville, a little town 
on the sea-coast of France, Lavinia does die suddenly in great 
and mysterious agony. Mrs. Fennel, who loved her sister, is 
heart-broken at her death, and is still more distracted at the 
doctors expressing a wish to make a post-mortem examination. 
She opposes this idea so strenuously that they give way, and 
Lavinia is promptly buried. But, though her body is laid to 
rest, her spirit is not, and Lavinia’s ghost haunts her brother- 
in-law according to the accepted manner of the Spook tribe, 
waiting for him in dark passages, treading on his heels as he 
goes up and down stairs, until she finally drives him out of 
the house. How the story ends and the Spook is appeased it 
would not be fair to disclose ; but, in our opinion, Lavinia’s spirit 
was too easily satisfied. 

There have been, and will be, many discussions as to the best 
cure for insomnia. Here is a simple one: Try Mrs. Arthur 
Traherne’s book. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PATIIOLOGY.* 


N°? department of inquiry has enlarged the scope of its opera- 
tions during the past decade with such ever-accelerating 
em as has that which is broadly and comprehensively designated 
the science of medicine. Embracing as it does something of 
almost every named section of science, it has become in these 
days a mighty and complex cosmos, expanding on all sides with 
a rapidity of growth which, while it affords evidence of vigorous 
vitality, is apt to provoke the question, “ Where are the minds 
that are capable of mastering to the utmost points of present 
knowledge all the branches of the science of medicine of to-day ?” 
If “ Ars longa vita brevis” was wisely said in the days of old, still 
more is its truth accentuated to-day; and, assuming that the 
present rate of expansion continues unabated, he would be rash 
indeed who ventured to predict how the physician of next century 


* A Tezxt-book of Pathology, Systematic and Practical. By D. J. 
Hamilton, M.B., F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.E., Professor of Pathological Anatomy, 


will be able to meet the charge that in some, if not indeed jn 
many, branches of medical science, his knowledge is not up to 
date. Even now men who are yet in their prime find that not g 
few of the precepts and doctrines instilled into their minds in 
earlier years by renowned teachers and writers are now ag 
obsolete as the Natural Philosophy of pre-Newtonian days; and 
that the many sciences, Chemistry, Physiology, Histology, &e., 
of which when they graduated they believed themselves to 
sess an adequate knowledge, have ever since been extending like 
the radii of a circle of which their acquirements may be taken as 
the fixed centre. Or if they have diligently pursued any one of 
these radii up to date, it is perfectly obvious that ~_ must have 
proportionately turned their backs upon and neglected the rest, 

We have only to turn to the work before us, which is but the 
first of two volumes, for proof of how much of a man’s life and 
energies are nowadays demanded in the pursuit of a single one of 
these many radii—Pathology. This monument of patient labour, 
study, selection, and original thought consists of more than 
seven hundred pages, and contains quotations from or refer- 
ences to no less than three hundred and seventy-one other publi- 
cations. Professor Hamilton is evidently an enthusiast, and 
pursues his subject with ardour. It is impossible to gainsay his 
opinion expressed in the preface regarding its importance to the 
student ; but we confess to no little commiseration for the latter, 
who, after having duly studied the works of perhaps equally 
copious and enthusiastic teachers of botany, chemistry, natural 
~aare natural philosophy, anatomy, physiology, surgery, &c., is 
told that 


Morbid anatomy and pathological histology will not carry the earnest 
inquirer beyond a certain point. In order to arrive at a solution of the 
great problems of disease, many accessory means of investigation must be 
adopted. Experiment must be largely resorted to, exact methods of 
physical research must be drawn upon, animal chemistry must be called in 
to assist, comparative pathology must contribute largely, and, lastly, the 
whole record must be ecntrolled by the results of clinical observation. 


There can be no mistake as to the magnitude of the task, and 
there is none as to its imperativeness ; but the “ earnest inquirer” 
need certainly have no difficulty in choosing his guide to the 
study of pathology. The work before us is conspicuous through- 
out for method and orderly arrangement, qualities most essential 
to, but too often absent from, medical literature, and much of the 
information contained in it is of quite recent date. 

Beginning with the rudiments of his subject, the author 
devotes the first three chapters to a precise and practical exposi- 
tion of the sectio cadaveris, of the scientific method of examining 
each individual organ, and of the proper mode of taking notes 
and compiling medico-legal reports. The instruction thus con- 
veyed is of the utmost importance and value, and we are not 
aware of any other published work in which the proper routine 
of post-mortem examination is so lucidly laid down. It is doubtful, 
to say the least, if more than a select few medical men are as 
well up in this duty as in the interests of the public. every re- 
gistered practitioner ought to be; and it would likewise be 
greatly to the public benefit if coroners as well as doctors were 
required to give some proof that they were equally well qualified 
to criticize intelligently the details of post-mortem reports 
brought before them as evidence. Unfortunately no such gua- 
rantee is exacted; and it would be hard to estimate the numbers 
of miscarriages of justice, actiye or passive, which yearly result 
from public apathy as to this ignorance. 

The succeeding chapters deal with the preservation of speci- 
mens, both macro- and microscopic, and include a very practical, 
though short, dissertation on the microscope. We can thoroughly 
endorse what the author says of the respective merits of the 
objectives of the English and foreign lens-makers mentioned b 
him, having, with scarce an exception, worked with them 
The first, or technical, portion of the work concludes by two 
chapters on bacteriology, which, like the preceding, are emi- 
nently practical, both as regards laboratory work and the highly 
important question of disinfection. It would be well if the 
public onl be made to comprehend the sinister tenacity of 
life possessed by morbific spores, and how ludicrously futile are 
their complacent efforts to eradicate them by means of per- 
functory fumigations and the use of so-called “antiseptic” 
soaps or solutions. At p. 147 it is stated that the well-known 
fact of an attack of any contagious disease so often conferring 
immunity for the remainder of a lifetime is as yet unexplained ; 
but we think that mention might have been made of the theory 
of M. E. Metschnikoff, hypothetical though it may be, that the 
cells of any organism which survives the invasion of a given con- 
tagion acquire an increased repellent power against that one 
specially, although not against others. It is undoubted that some 
persons are seemingly proof against a particular disease, or, if 
attacked, throw it off without suffering severely, and it would 
appear that this resisting force is stimulated and increased by 
non-fatal invasion, although liable to a gradual enfeeblement 
in =~ course of years, so that the person becomes again sus- 
ceptible. 

Part II. is devoted to General Pathological Processes. The 
definitions of health, disease, growth, &c. in Chapter X. are 
rably expressed, as the following passage on “ Health and 
Utility ” suffices to show :— 

What we designate the normal or healthy structure or function of an 
ergan is not necessarily that which is of the greatest conceivable value 
from the utilitarian point of view. Perfection of adaptation to a purpose 


University of Aberdeen. Vol. I. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


is no doubt one of the crand results of evolution, but it must be remem- 
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—— 
pered that this perfection has not as yet been attained in all cases. We 
consider the brain of man as the typically perfect brain. It is, however, 
quite possible to conceive a being gifted with a brain of powers so vastly 
r that the happy possessor would be able to transcend by far the 
ordinary limits of human thought. Such a condition would, however, be 
idered so abnormal as to be actually reckoned something morbid. We 
say that “genius” or the over-development of a particular faculty “is akin 
to madness ”"—that is, it borders upon the diseased. It is not therefore the 
t conceivable aevelopment of structure or function which is termed 
pealth, but it is the fulfilment of @ certain constant standard of ex- 
cellence. 
Chapter XI. is devoted to the Infiltrations and Degenerations, 
and in it the illustrations, which are of a high standard throughout 
the work, reach a point of merit that it would be hard to surpass. 


In Chapter XII. the author, while quoting Burdon Sanderson, | 


wisely refrains from attempting to define inflammation in a single 
comprehensive sentence ; but nowhere does he show to greater 
advantage than in his masterly exposition of the vascular pheno- 
mena and tissue-changes incident to it—an exposition which of 
itself would suffice to place the book in the very front rank of 
medical scientific literature. 

While the work of necessity contains much debatable matter, 
it is throughout characterized by breadth of view and true 
liberality, and cannot fail to be highly valued by all who are 


capable of appreciating it. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


edition of the Vulgate text of St. Matthew's by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, assisted by the Rev. H. J. White, 
is the first instalment of a work of great labour and the highest 
interest, which is probably destined to take rank among the 
dassic productions of British erudition. No pains have been 

, as none ought to be spared, over so grand an object, the 
restitution to its original purity of the Latin Version, which Dr. 
Westcott calls “the most venerable and precious monument of 
Latin Christianity.” The text of the Gospel, as here given, rests 
mainly upon twenty-nine great manuscripts, many of them 
specially copied or collated for the purpose. In addition to these, 
twenty Bentleian manuscripts, twelve others, and three correctoria, 
or collections of different readings, are cited in the notes. For 
comparison of Jerome’s Vulgate with the Old Latin Version 
twenty-seven manuscripts of the latter text have been employed, 
and no fewer than thirty-eight printed editions of the Latin 
Bible are quoted more or less frequently. When upon the top 
of all this mass of materials we pile a mountain of monographs, 


* Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. Latine. Secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi. artis prioris fasciculus primus. 
Evangelium secundum Mattheum, Ad codicum MSS. fidem recensuit 
Johannes Wordsworth, 8. T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem 
a H. J. White, A.M. Oxonii: E typographeo Clarendoniano. 


The Book of Revelation foe ery Bible). By William Milligan, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 

The Epistles of St. John (Expositor’s Bible). By William Alexander, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1889. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Prebendary 
of Wells and Rector of Honiton. London: George Bell & Sons, 1889. 

Unspoken Sermons. Third series, By George Macdonald. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1889. 

The Incarnation as a Motive Power. Sermons by William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Ch. Ch. Oxford, Regius Prof. of Eccl. History. London : 
Rivingtons. 1889. 

Ethical Religion. By W. M. Salter. Roberts Brothers. 
London: Brentano’s. 1889. 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden 
of St. Augustine’s College and Hon. Canon of Canterbury. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Bampton 

res for 1866. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor 
Paul's. ‘Thirteenth edition, with Preface. London: Rivingtons. 


Boston : 


The Children’s Faith: Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the Society of St. John Evangelist. 

ith Illustrations. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

Deans Rural: the History of their Office and Duties. By the Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, M.A., Vicar of Staverton and Rural Dean of Totnes. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Rector of Lew Trenchard. 
New and revised edition. London: Skeftington & Son. 1889. 

The Vision at Corinth. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Christ at Oxford, on behalf of the Ch. Ch. Mission at Poplar, East London, 
by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and 
Student of Ch. Ch. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

Ritwalism. A Paper read before the Clergy of the Rural Deanery of 
Westminster by the Rev. C. W. Furse, Canon of Westminster and Rector 

St. John the Evangelist. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

Sunlight and Shadow in the Christian Life. Sermons preached, for the 
Most part in America, by W. J. Knox-Littie, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 

orecester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

Gatherings from Notes of Discourses. By the late Rev. T. T. Lynch. 
Second series. James Clarke & Co. 1889. 

Die Geschichte des Rabbi Jesus von Nazareth. Von Dr. H. K. Hugo 

Leipzig: Friedrich. 

The Text of the Thirty-nine Articles of 1553, 1563, 1571. Interleaved. 
London : Rivingtons. 1889. 
wi Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of 
Woon”? at his Visitation in June 1889, by Henry, Lord Bishop of 

eester, London: Rivingtons, 1889. 


excursuses, and dissertations, the general reader will begin to 
have some faint idea of the acumen, judgment, and indefatigable 
patience that underlie every syllable and every symbol of such 
a work as this. The plan of the work is admirable, and, except 
in one point to be shortly noticed, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The prefaces are full, clear, and interesting. In the body of the 
work, beneath the revised Vulgate text, is given the full text of 
the Brescian MS. of the Italic Version, selected as the best re- 

resentative of that older translation, which Jerome had before 
1is eye. The Notes give all variants with what may seem un- 
necessary minuteness. But the Bishop has here a double ob- 


ject to serve, not merely to justify his text, but to promote 
the interests of Latin philology, to which he has rendered 
distinguished service in other fields. The work which Bisho 
Wordsworth has here undertaken has long been anxiously desired, 
but has never till now been possible. More than three centuries 
ago the Council of Trent, alarmed by the influence of popular 
versions of Scripture and the hostile doctrines which they seemed 
| to foster, insisted upon the “ correct printing” of the Latin Bible. 
| It is to the rise of Protestantism that we owe the Sixtine and 
Clementine editions of the Vulgate. How Pope Sixtus staked 
his infallibility on the correctness of his unscholarly work, and 
how Cardinal Bellarmine endeavoured to save the infallibility by 
the pious fraud of ascribing the Pope’s blunders to the careless- 
ness of the printers, we have been recently told by Dr. Salmon. 
In truth, the time was not ripe for such a work, and the methods 
by which alone it could be carried to a successful issue were not 
yet invented. The task proposed was one of the greatest in- 
tricacy. There are three distinct editions of the Latin Version, 
the Old Latin which grew up rather than was made in the second 
century in the Africa of Tertullian; what is known as _ the 
Itala, made by some sort of authority in North Italy, in the 
early part of the fourth century ; and, finally, what we now 
entitle the Vulgate, the work of the great Jerome, dating from 
the closing years of the fourth century. Jerome’s work was 
much superior to the older texts, but it was greatly disliked, as 
all revised translations are, and did not conquer universal accept- 
ance much before the time of Bede. Then, again, in those days 
books were not the stereotyped things they are now. Each copy 
was almost like a living creature; it was the child of the copyist, 
and reflected all his peculiarities. It will readily be understood, 
then, what confusion might and did arise. Phrases from the older 
versions crept into the new or from one Gospel into another. 
Sometimes a scribe with a little knowledge of Greek presumed to 
correct Jerome’s reading ; sometimes from pure fatigue or careless- 
ness he wrote something different from what he meant. Hence 
arose the need for continual revisions of the text. Alcuin, by 
command of Charlemagne, Theodulf, Lanfranc, and others, issued 
editions as correct as they could make them, stamped with the 
authority of their names. In this way there arose groups or 
families of MSS., circulating for the most part in particular coun- 
tries ; the Irish, Spanish, and French Bibles having each peculiari- 
ties of their own. It will be seen then that, before Jerome’s text can 
be precisely ascertained, we have to detect and eliminate all these 
sources of error, to ascertain in fact to what group each MS. 
belongs, and what special corrupting influences affect that group. 
Till this has been done, and it is the most arduous part of an 
editor’s business, MSS. can be numbered, but not valued. Now 
Bishop Wordsworth tells his readers that he has selected his 
MSS. as representative of different groups, but does not appear 
to have finally settled upon any canons or definite rules for esti- 
mating their respective value. He postpones to the end of his 
work a full statement of the considerations that have guided his 
judgment. Hence he seems sometimes to act in an arbitrary way. 
Thus in the famous passage Matt. xxi. 31, “ Whether of them 
twain did the will of his father? They say unto him, The first,” 
about half the MSS., including nearly a!l those that the Bishop 

ronounces the best, have the startling variant “the last.” Jerome 
ce a note on the passage, in which he himself leaves it doubtful 
whether he wrote “ first” or “last.” Yet the Bishop decides 
that “ first” is here right and “last” wrong, apparently in the 
teeth of his evidence. This is a good example of the perplexi- 
ties that beset an editor of the Vulgate. The same variant 
exists in the original Greek, and the question to be settled by an 
editor of the Greek text is, “ What did the Jews really say?” 
But in the case of the Vulgate a further element of uncertainty 
creeps in. The Greek text may have become corrupt, as indeed 
we know that it did, and Jerome, who was exceedingly anxious 
to avoid giving offence by changes not absolutely indispensable, 
may have thought it safe to preserve a reading which he did not 
like, but still judged capable of explanation. The question here 
then is, not what is right, but what Jerome wrote; and the 
Bishop’s mind may have been biased against his own witnesses 
by the desire to keep to what is no doubt the correct reading in 
the original Greek. If this be so, if he has not yet settled in his 
own mind his principles of selection, his text cannot possibly 
satisfy the requirements of modern criticism, and his work will 
be nothing more than a splendid foundation for others to build 
upon. But probably when the time comes for him to put on 
paper the formulated results of his experience, we may find that 
these suspicions are vain, and we heartily trust that this will 
prove to be the case. 

The Apocalypse combines two most powerful attractions. In 
one point of view it isin a peculiar sense the Christian’s book, 
written _? a saint for saints, not to convert, but to console and 
inspire, It 


insp is a vision culminating in the supreme revelation of 
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the New Jerusalem, “ where there is neither sorrow nor crying.” 
But it is also a prophecy, and has tormented beyond measure the 
ingenuity of commentators. There is a marshalling of events, 
with names and dates. The signs of the coming of the end 
are detailed with great minuteness, though in symbolical form. 
Many attempts have been made to find the key to this hiero- 
glyph. Most interpreters have allowed themselves a free range 
over the whole course of history. Any event that powerfully 
impressed their imaginations—the irruption of the Northern 
barbarians, the Reformation, the French Revolution—has been 
forced, often with great ingenuity, into some sort of conformity 
with the dark sayings of St. John. Latterly the tendency has 
been to find the solution in the history of the Apostle’s own 
times. Reuss and Renan detect the number of the Beast in the 
name and title of Nero, and regard the book as a veiled descrip- 
tion of the persecution of the Church by that Emperor. Dr. 
Milligan abandons the historical solution as hopeless, and regards 
the Apocalypse as a figurative representation of the suflerings, 
trials, and triumph of the spiritual Church. Under this treat- 
ment all difficulties disappear ; but the prophecy itself evaporates, 
and what remains is merely an elaborate allegory. Thus the 
significance of the number of the Beast rests on the mystic mean- 
ing of six. Seven is the sacred, perfect number. Six falls short 
of perfection and is a type of sin. Its triple repetition gives 
us “a potency of evil than which there can be none greater.” 
The first Resurrection, so fraught with meaning to Edward 
Irving, is the regeneration of the saints in this life. The harlot 
Babylon, throned upon her seven hills, is not Rome, but “the 
degenerate Church, or that principle of degenerate religion that 
allies itself with the world.” In fact, nothing definite is left. 
We do not propose to criticize Dr. Milligan’s method, which is 
certainly tenable, and is elaborated with much skill and patience. 
The reader must judge for himself. The style is clear and 
scholarly, but too tame and level to do justice to the extraordi- 
nary sublimity of the theme. 

The Bishop of Derry, in his exposition of St. John’s Epistles, 
follows a plan somewhat different from that of other writers in 
the Expositor’s Bible, inasmuch as he endeavours to provide a 
moderate pennyworth of bread for the student. Thus at the 
beginning of each paragraph he gives five parallel texts—the 
Greek, the Vulgate of the Codex Amiatinus, the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, and a translation of his own. And to each 
section are appended notes on special points of text, grammar, 
and exegesis. There are some slips that should be corrected. 
Thus (p. 34) we are told that “ Augustine endowed the Church 
with the Nicene Creed”—a statement which can hardly be a 
sample of compositor’s composition. The homiletic expansions of 
the text are, for the most part, admirable. Fine literary criti- 
cisms, striking illustrations, and pieces of high-wrought eloquence 
might be quoted in profusion. Let us take the Bishop’s answer 
to a captious attack of Mr. J. 8. Mill:—* To say that Christian 
legislation is negative, a mere string of Thou Shalt Nots, is just 
such a superficial accusation as might be expected from a man 
who should enter a church upon some rare occasion, happen to 
listen to the Ten Commandments, and fall asleep before the 
Epistle and Gospel.” 

Mr. Sadler’s Commentaries are not so novel in form and showy 
in substance as those of the Expositor's Bible, but they will 
be found more valuable helps to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture. The present volume contains Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. Mr. Sadler’s work is so modest and unpretentious 
that readers unfamiliar with the history of interpretation may 
easily fail to do justice to its real depth and originality. There 
are several very striking notes in this little volume—on the 
historical difficulties at the beginning of Galatians, on the 
“ Robbery” passage in Philippians, on the title of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, on the Pauline Conception of Faith, and others. 
The famous verse about the mediator (Gal. iii. 20) has received, 
according to the computation of the Master of Balliol, four 
hundred and thirty ditferent explanations. Mr. Sadler does not 
shrink from adding another to the list. What he has to say will 
be found worthy of study, though his view of this particular 
passage must, we fear, be added to the four hundred and twenty- 
nine. 

It is a pity that Mr. Macdonald's Sermons are “ Unspoken,” 
for this reason, that, if he were condemned to get up and 
deliver them in the regulation way, he would be in a better posi- 
tion for appreciating the sorrows of the professional clergy. He 
has many exasperating tricks. One is that of discovering what 
eve y knows. “I do not believe,” he tells us, “that the 
Lord spoke Greek.” Another is that of picking up a false 
reading, and proving it to be true by arguments that have 
nothing to do with its truth or falsity. Another is that of 
finding deep meanings which are not in his text at all. Another 
is a queer kind of devout irreverence, which has come to be part 
of the make-up of the pious Highland body of fiction, and is 
beginning to pall. Yet another is one that he shares with other 
vendors of cheap divinity—that of taking phrases in the very 
worst sense that was ever attached to them, and then “ swearing 
at large” on the subject. If he would ask what people really 
think, he would find that such words as “ vicarious suffering ” 
and “orthodoxy” have meanings that are not really ridiculous. 
The book is one that might have been written by Enoch Arden if 
he had picked up a Bible in his desert island. It will be read, 
not, as Mr. mald would wish it to be, for its teaching, but 


beautiful saying. The “orthodox” will pick up his gifts with 
— and submit to his castigations with meekness uncon. 
vinced. 

Canon Bright’s The Incarnation asa Motive Power is a moderate. 
sized volume containing thirty sermons, all brief, many exceed. 
ingly brief. At the end is, what many readers will find acceptable, 
a note on the Kenosis or Exinanition of Our Lord, a subject on 
which there has been of late a good deal of wild speculation, 
Canon Bright’s sermons are always worth reading. There is no 
better preacher for young men; not that he treats specially ot 
their difficulties, but because his general tone is just that which 
a sensible young man ought to appreciate—clear, firm, and terse— 
learned and eloquent, yet making no parade of either gift, always 
quick to comprehend and respond. ‘The sermons are of the 
old Anglican type, always based upon positive dogma, which no 
one can state more clearly and persuasively. The brief sketches 
of the relation of faith to reason are admirably done. What can 
be better put than what is here said about the doctrine of the 
Three Persons? “We can never think so vividly, so worthily, 
so aflectionately of Him, or seem to get so near a sight of Him, as 
when we consider that within the One Infinite Life itself there 
has been from all eternity this activity of love, this communion 
of thought and will, this fulness of inward relations, this unspeak- 
able richness of moral perfection.” The bearing of faith upon 
conduct, the “application,” is not so elaborately drawn out, 
Canon Bright speaks to educated people who can draw their own 
conclusions, an eed but a suggestion. But there is plenty of 
food for reflection, especially for those who know that their life is 
not quite worthy of their belief. Especially good are the sermons 
on Spiritual Dimness, and the difference between seeing and hear- 
ing God. There is not a word of exaggeration in either, but few 
can read them without a qualm. 

Mr. Salter’s Zssays come to us from Chicago, and breathe 
throughout that freedom whose home is in the setting sun. They 
are a manifesto of the great Ethical Movement, which we are 
assured “has a serious aim.” The aim is to extend to religion the 
benefits of the protective tariff, “since a true nation loves its 
vernacular tongue, and will not import its religion, as we have 
ours, from Judea.” Mr. Salter exhibits some very choice speci- 
mens of this vernacular tongue. “The religion of Unitarians,” 
he says in one place, “is too near this world, it offers too few 
contrasts with it, it does not rap our souls away with the vision 
of an eternal beauty that lies beyond it.” This is a real pearl, 

Dr. Maclear’s new handbook on the Creeds will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful to students in theological colleges, and candi- 
dates preparing for ordination. It is the work of a skilled 
teacher, who means to bring his pupils to the desired end by the 
shortest cut, but it has all the merits that a class-book ought to 
have; it is clear, full, and well arranged ; it has good indices, and 
numerous references are given in the notes to the best modern 
works on special points. An intelligent student who uses it, as 
we feel sure the author intends it to be used, as a preparation for 
more extended reading, will find it an excellent introduction to 
dogmatic theology. 

The lapse of twenty-three years does not appear to have de- 
tracted from the freshness and popularity of Canon Liddon’s 
famous Bampton Lectures On the Divinity of Our Lord. The 
present edition, the thirteenth, appears to be merely a reprint as 
regards the body of the work, but prefixed will be found a striking 
Preface on what calls itself the New Reformation, though it is in 
truth neither new nor a reformation. * 

The Children’s Faith is a set of little addresses on the Creed 
suitable for children’s services, but homiletic instead of catechetic 
in form. ‘This appears to us to be a mistake, but Mr. Osborne 
clearly understands a juvenile audience. Deans Rural, an ex- 
haustingly learned pamphlet by Messrs. Hughes and Baring- 
Gould, traces the origin and function of those useful officials 
from the Chorepiscopus downwards. It would have been better 
if the authors had been less anxious about the keeping of the 

parish terrier, and dwelt more upon practical suggestions for 
deepening the spiritual efficacy of oat. Christian. The Vision 
at Corinth is a Sermon on behalf of the Christ Church Mission at 
Poplar, by Canon Liddon. Ritualism, by Canon Furse, is a plea 
for symbolical worship on general grounds, but does not enter 
into practical difficulties. We have received also a new volume 
of Sermons by Canon Knox-Little; a collection of short sayings 
and selected paragraphs from the sermons of the late Mr. Lynch, 
an American preacher; a German Life of Jesus, by Dr. Delff; 
a useful interleaved text of the Articles (Latin and English) ; and 
the recent Charge of the Bishop of Worcester. It is marked by 
the calm, good sense which distinguishes that Prelate. Perhaps 
the most important feature in it is the Bishop's declaration against 
compulsory attendance at schools. 


AN ADVENTUROUS LAWYER.* 


R. CLAMPITT, “Counselor [sic] at Law,” tells us that 

he has “ the frame of a Hercules and a will of iron, 

and that he has scarcely had a day’s sickness in his life sav? 
“the customary diseases of childhood and occasional at 

of cholera and smallpox.” It was rhaps naturally to be 

expected that a person so cnapieutl gifted should prefer 


for its sentiment. In his random course he throws out many a 


* Echoes OF ar the Rocky Mountains. By John W. Clampitt, Counselot 
at Law. 


ustrated. London, Paris, and New York: Brentano’s. 
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go adventurous life among prin:eval rocks to a lucrative 
ership with one of the leaders of his own rofession in 
gn older and more settled State of the Union. e gives us 
full information in regard to the famous Lewis and Clark’s 
ition, of the formation of the Pony Express, the Pike’s 
Peak gold excitement, the Overland Mail, and the Pacific Rail- 
yoad, and the rapid progress of material success in the Far West. 
Of the pioneers of the great movement he speaks in terms of 
urous admiration. We only regret that his eloquence is, like 
the oratory of a famous English statesman, as “ stupefying as it 
is ificent.” The words are sometimes very “ hard to under- 
stand.” Te tells us that the “broadest field of romance and of 
divalry has been opened up to the unconquerable spirits of the 
age,” and that 
neither the age of Arthur nor Charlemagne, nor Amadis of Gaul, nor the 
barons of the feudal times, nor the knights of the middle ages, with their 
traces of stoic philosophy, nor the heroes of Chaucer, of Germanic traditions, 
or classical antiquity, nor the knights of the Crusades, crowned with their 
religious orders, nor the legends of the poets, from the davs of Trojan 
heroes to the troubadours, can obscure by comparison the chivalrous and 
romantic deeds of the American pioneers. . . . Not since the walls of Rome 
fell beneath the Imperial blows of Tudor and Plantagenet ha; such a scene 
been presented as the crumbling of mountain walls beneath the prowess 
and genius of their descendants. . . . Wherever they are they will be re- 
galled as heroes of the storm beaten heights—gods of the solitude greater 
than a Spartan band—through whose mountain passes run the electric 
wires of memory, stretching along the lines of the centuries, and whose 
blood-dyed walls loom up grander in thought than ancient Thermopyle. 


Never were “praver ords at the pridge” than these, if we had 
only grammar and history enough to parse and understand them. 
Further on we read of these pioneers as “ tall spirits,” and we 
have a description of “Time’s mausoleum.” Of the mountains 
traversed by these royally descended pioneers we are told that 
ad the primeval period, lying back of the misty past, before the 
years that lie back of the ocean of time—back of the lines of century waves 
which blend beyond the horizons of remote antiquity—before History was 
born or legend had painted on the canvas of time the grandeur of departed 
ages, before the walls of Damascus had risen, with its 4,000 years of hoary 
antiquity, or the foundations of Baalbec had been laid, or the gates and the 
ires of the Temple of Ephesus and Thebes had shimmered in the sunlight— 
pendent mountain walls had stood as towering sentinels on the path- 
way of time, crumbling from age to age to enrich the sleeping valley. 


In similar transcendental language we are made to admire the 
“sympathy which proclaims that a brother’s suffering demands 
a brother’s pity, and seeks solace from the great heart of 
nature, that chart of God mapping out his attributes in the 
shadow of His wisdom.” Mr. Clam itt is ecstatically eulogistic 
of a Western woman, “whose dark lustrous eyes beamed 
from their soulful depths, and whose raven tresses fell in grace- 
ful folds upon her rounded arms and shoulders. I will not 
attempt to describe her beauty, save that it reveled [sic] in both 
her face and form.” He talks of a miner “sleeping in a quiet 
_ delivered at last from the bondage of a gold slave, released 
y the jailor of his soul from the demons that scourged him to 
his rest like a quarry slave into the freedom of the soul and the 
ingly reign of a kind and generous nature.” But unintelligible 
as they may be to persons who have been taught to parse their 
sentences, Mr. Clampitt’s rhetorical flights are less displeasing to 
as than his occasional descents into familiar colloquialisms, and we 
cannot away with his jocosity. The book bristles with accounts 
of murders and of rapine. We read of one man shooting another 
dead, because he did not like the “style of his speech”; of a 
Mormon who murdered his own son-in-law, screaming out as he 
did so, “So die all damned Gentiles, enemies of the Latter-Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ”; of another man who fixed this placard 
on the breast of his slaughtered victim, “I shot him because 
he stole my mule.” Another ruffian, “ with a courage as sublime 
as the bride of Collatinus, and the fortitude of a Roman soldier, 
saved the lives of eleven human beings, and died an ignominious 
death by the halter for robbing a stage coach.” Mr. Clampitt 
has a fixed certainty that Mormon bishops, and the great Brigham 
Young himself, were active ringleaders in the hideous Mountain- 
eadow massacre, that they are very generally addicted to 
assassination, and that their system of polygamy is detestable. 
Yet he has almost a blind admiration of these people; and 
he seems to have enjoyed few things in his life more than a 
Mormon ball, in which the bishops of the Latter-Day Saints per- 
formed entrechats with all the vigour and vivacity of Frenchmen. 
In his remarks on the Salt Lake people he reminds us of the 
Scotch member of Parliament who, when an Englishman ex- 
to him his surprise that a Professorship at one of the 
tch Universities had been bestowed on a man suspected of 
more than common heterodoxy, replied :—“ Na, na, sir, Mr. —— 
does not believe perhaps in revealed religion, or in the im- 
Mortality of the saul, but in ivery other respect he’s a most 
axcellent Prasbyterian.” According to our author, the sons 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, have strenuously 
Tepudiated the practice of polygamy as a concomitant of 
their faith, and have loudly censured the teachings of Brigham 
Young in this respect. It is only fair to say that, if Mr. 
pitt seems to admire his own poetical style, he is very 
§enerous in his quotations from rr poets; he speaks 
evinely of the person whom he calls “ Avon's bard,” and of 
Caquin Miller he writes as “a minstrel unto the manor [sic 
born, whose first vision fell upon nature's majestic works, an 
Whose songs are the pictures of its splendour. Long may he live 
to wield his master pen.” 
Mr. Clampitt’s remarks on the Western American love of 


dress are shrewd and truthful. He says:—“Have you never 
noticed that the further a man removes from civilization, the 
greater the distance he penetrates the wilderness, the more 
he approaches the savage idea of splendour of dress and ac- 
coutrements ? Men who in the crowded marts of the East 
would never think of clothing themselves in aught but the 
simplest garb, when removed to the wilder regions of moun- 
tains and plains array themselves in gaudy dress, wear the 
brightest colours, and adorn their persons with ‘the richest 
jewellery.” Mr. Clampitt would not have agreed with Charles X. 
of France, who told his cousin, the Duke of Orleans, that a 
gentleman should never wear gloves except when riding or 
driving or to keep his hands warm in exceptionally severe 
weather. He mentions the fact that a certain Colonel Stone 
always wore gloves, “ for he was a man of great refinement both of 
mind and person.” Some of the American terminology used in this 
book cannot but provoke a smile in English readers, as when we 
are told of the remark of a preacher to his wife, “ Well, my dear, 
we will take every precaution, and the balance we will leave in 
the hands of Providence.” It is a pity that Mr. Clampitt’s pub- 
lishers have done what he would probably call “ their level best ” 
to make the book as cumbrous and uncomfortable in shape and 
form as possible. 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT.* 


hipaa years ago many young persons, who are no longer 
very young, used to be fond of a swashbuckler lyric of Mr. 
Swinburne’s which has for refrain the lines— 

While three men hold together 

The kingdoms are less by three. 

These were certainly “three in a boat,” for they were instructed 
to “ push, for the wind holds stiff, And the gunwale dips and 
rakes.” Mr. Jerome’s three men, however, are of a less exacti 
order. They have no wish to master the Devil’s riddle, an 
happily, show no inclination towards those “ kisses that sting,” a 
commodity which seems to have gone out of fashion since 1866. 
They are without any other mission than that of enjoying them- 
selves innocently, vaguely, lazily, ignorantly, like other clerks 
from banks and lawyers’ offices. 

To tell the truth, we hardly know what to make of Three Men 
in a Boat, of which we have no desire to make much, either good 
or ill. It is not a piece of fiction, as might be supposed, since the 
author goes out of his way to say in a preface that “its pages 
form a record of events that really happened.” Again, “ George 
and Harris and Montmorency ”—that is the dog, a fox terrier— 
“are not poetic ideals, but things of flesh and blood.” There can 
be no meaning in these words unless we are intended to under- 
stand that the book is a more or less realistic account of what it 

rofesses to describe—a week's trip, in early summer, on the 

hames. The events are, obviously, exaggerated for purposes of 
humour, but they seem to be real events. “Other works,” says 
Mr. Jerome, “ may excel this in depth of thought and knowledge 
of human nature; other books may rival it in originality and 
size; but for hopeless and incurable veracity nothing yet dis- 
covered can surpass it.” On the whole, after reading Three Men in 
a Boat, we come to the conclusion that this is not intended for 
irony. These are what French novelists call “documents”; this 
is the genuine relation of a passage in the lives of actual people. 
We are face to face with a British species of the genus which 
produced Amiel and Marie Bashkirtseff. Let not Mr. Jerome 
think us unkind in making a few reflections on his volume from 
this point of view. It is the only point of view from which it 
appears to us to be interesting ; and if we do not consider it as 
“ documents ” we shall not consider it at all, 

The whole chronicle is an account of how the author and two 
young friends went up the Thames from Kingston to Oxford, 
and back so far as Pangbourne, in a double-sculling skiff. It 
reproduces all the minute adventures of such a summer outing, 
mildly describes, for the thousandth time, but in a novel spirit, 
the objects on the shore, and is written entirely in colloquial clerk’s 
English of the year 1889, of which this is an example taken at 
random :— 

She was nuts on public-houses, was England’s Virgin Queen. There's 
scarcely a pub. of any attractions within ten miles of London that she 
does not seem to have looked in at, or stopped at, or slept at, some time or 
other. I wonder now, supposing Harris, say, turned over a new leaf, and 
became a great and good man, and got to be Prime Minister, and died, if 
they would put signs over the public-houses that he had patronized. 
“ Harris had a glass of bitter in this house” ; “ Harris had two of Scotch 
cold here in the summer of “88”; “ Harris was chucked from here in 
December 1886.” 

This is not funny, of course ; to do Mr. Jerome justice it is not 
intended to be particularly funny; but it is intensely colloquial, 
and, as an attempt to reproduce, without any kind of literary 
admixture, the ordinary talk of ordinary young people of to-day, 
it seems to us remarkable, especially as the whole book is kept 
at the same simple and yet abnormal level of style. It will 
observed that in this short passage just quoted there are no less 
than six phrases which would be wholly unintelligible to a 
foreigner thoroughly conversant with the English of books, and yet 
not one of the six is in the least strained, or, though vee eee 
offer the least difficulty toa Londoner. For the futurestudentof late 


* Three Men in a Boat (to Nothing of the Dog). By Jerome K. 
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Victorian slang, Three Men in a Boat will be invaluable, if he is 
able to understand it, and if, by the time he flourishes, the world 
of idle youth has not entirely forgotten what a “ bally tent” and 
“sunday-school slops” and “a man of about number one size” 
are. In some of the sporting newspapers slang of this kind, and 
indeed of a much worse kind, may be discovered, but we do not 
recollect to have met any other book entirely written in it. In a 
sense, too, Three Men in a Boat is a much truer specimen of 
lower middle-class English than are the paragraphs in the 
coloured newspapers, because they are — and non- 
natural, while Mr. Jerome is amazingly real. That it was worth 
doing, we do not say; indeed, we have a very decided opinion 
that it was not. But the book’s only serious fault is that the life 
it describes and the humour that it records are poor and limited, 
and decidedly vulgar. It is strange that a book like Three Men 
in a Boat, which is a tour de force in fun of a certain kind, should 
leave us with a sigh on our lips at the narrowness and povert 

of the life it only too faithfully reflects. The illustrations, whic 

are reproduced in some ineffectual modern process, go very well 
with the text, and are not less modern or faithful or incongruous. 
The figures in the really clever design on p. 71 give with com- 
plete accuracy, and without the least caricature, the outward ap- 
pearance in the present year of grace of the sort of young men 
who figure in the pages of Three Men in a Boat. How droll and 
old-fashioned both will seem before the twentieth century opens ! 


MAITLAND’S DARK AGES.* 


it was not two years from the beginning of the Oxford Move- 
ment when the first of the Essays contained in this volume 
appeared in the British Magazine. The aim of the editor of the 
Magazine, the Rev. H. J. Rose, and his friends and supporters, 
was to counteract the attacks which were then being ee on the 
Church by instructing people as to its history and character, and 
interesting them in matters connected withit. Some effort of the 
kind was, indeed, urgently needed, for the tendency of the day 
was decidedly anti-ecclesiastical, and the general ignorance of the 
clergy as well as the laity with — to the foundation of the 
Church’s claims, the prevalence of Erastianism, and the habit of 
regarding the Church as a mere machine created by the State for 
the regulation of public worship, gave an immense advantage 
both to its deel enemies, and to those dangerous friends who 
would have served it by surrendering vital principles. Ignorance 
of the ecclesiastical history of the middle ages was justly recog- 
nized by the early leaders of the High Church revival as one 
of the chief difficulties with which they had to contend; for his- 
torical misrepresentation was freely used to lower the dignity 
of the Church in the eyes of the world. On one side Hume, 
whose dislike of Christianity led him to sneer at the religion and 
learning of the middle ages, had many followers who adopted his 
prejudices though they were unable to imitate his skilful advocacy, 
while on another there had risen up a tribe of Protestant writers 
who represented Western Europe as steeped in ignorance until it 
was enlightened by the Reformation. Both parties agreed in 
speaking of the middle ages with contempt ; they were the “ dark 
ages,” a “ time of universal ignorance ”; the monks were slothful 
and illiterate, and clergy and people alike knew not the Scriptures. 
The effect of this high and mighty manner of treating the past 
was that men came to think of themselves as wholly cut off 
from it. The Church of England was in their eyes a foundation 
of Henry VIII, with no antiquity, Catholicity, or Apostolic 
succession, and, as they believed that it had been called into 
existence by the State, so they considered that it had no rights 
independent of the will of its creator. They robbed it of its 
heritage of noble deeds and noble names ; St. Anselm and Robert 
Grosseteste, Roger Bacon and Occam, were, if they ever heard of 
them, reckoned as members of another Church. 

In these Essays Maitland points out the absurdity of the 
popular idea that the “ dark ages,” as they were called, were 
almost wholly destitute of spiritual religion, learning, and 
literature, and examines and holds up to ridicule the sweep- 
ing statements and ill-considered arguments of Robertson, in 
the opening pages of his History of Charles V., of Henry, 
Jortin, Milner, and others, who, either from prejudice or igno- 
rance, had done much to foster this silly and mischievous error. 
He selects as the specially “ dark ages” the period between 800 
and 1200, and investigates how far it deserved to be so called, 
discussing, among other matters, the state of learning, the number 
of books then in existence, and the estimation in which they were 
held. Robertson had supported one of his attacks on the religion 
of the middle ages by an extract, copied incorrectly, and taken at 
second-hand from a homily of St. Eloy, or “ Egidius,” as the 
historian—knowing, no doubt, as little of St. Giles as he did of 
St. Eloy—also wrote the name. This is made an opportunity for 
giving a charming narrative of the saint’s life, as well as an accu- 
rate translation of the homily in question. In another place 
Robertson, in descanting on the scarcity of books, says, “ Even 
monasteries of considerable note had only one missal,” and adds 


* The Dark Ages: Essays Illustrating the State of Religion and Litera- 
ture in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By 8. R. 
Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., sometime Librarian and Keeper of the MSS. 
at Lambeth. New edition, with an Introduction by Frederick Stokes, M.A. 


an impossible reference to the Antiquitates Italice of Muratori, 
Maitland hunted up the passage, which had probably been ] 
quoted by some other author and from him still more loosely 
paraphrased by Robertson, and found that it referred to g 
single church, that it was written by Bonus, Abbot of §¢, 
Michael’s at Pisa, and that it was part of his description of the 
miserable condition of his church before a monastery was 
founded there. Several of the essays are directed against the 
vulgar notion, even now by no means entirely eradicated, that the 
Bible was almost wholly unknown during the “dark ages,” and 
numerous instances are given and many pleasant stories which 
illustrate the author’s position. Other essays deal with the rise 
of the Clugniac and Cistercian Orders and the lives of some of 
the more omen abbots, and specially of Peter the Venerable, 
Abbot of Clugni, whom Milner presumed to call an “ignorant 
and trifling writer.” The essays as a whole are delightful, 
Although they are full of learning, no one can find them dull 
or heavy; they abound in well-told stories, amusing quotations, 
and clever sarcasm. Sometimes diffuse and almost rambling, 
they read for the most part like the easy talk of a witty 
and accomplished scholar. It would, of course, be absurd to 
expect to find them as sound in every particular as they would 
be were they the production of an historian of the present day as 
eminent as Maitland was in his generation. For example, if 
Maitland were living now he would not quote the Chronicle of 
the pseudo-Ingulf with respect. Yet, even if judged by the 
present standard of knowledge, his Essays will be acknowledged 
to be the work of a well-equipped historical scholar as well 
as of a man of considerable literary ability. Their effect was 
widespread and immediate. The degree to which they galled 
ultra-Protestant writers abroad as well as at home may be esti- 
mated by the violence of a letter sent to the Record newspa 
by Merle d’Aubigné, the author of a History of the Reformation, 
which was once, and perhaps still is, widely read in Evangelical 
families. A nobler and more lasting result of their publication 
was a general awakening to the interest and importance of the 
history of the Church during the Middle Ages. Although they 
are not specially concerned with the Church of England, they 
did much to correct the mistaken ideas which many of its 
members entertained with reference to it; they were led to 
study its history, and so were brought to a truer knowledge 
of its character and the foundation of its claims. We welcome 
the republication of this famous book for many reasons, and 
not least because it is eminently stimulating. Whatever the 
previous knowledge of a reader may be, he will, we think, be 
stirred up by these Essays to seek to learn more of a subject which 
they treat so pleasantly. 


NONSENSICAL BOOKS.* 


Py ea. books must not for a moment be confounded 
with the immortal Book of Nonsense and its supplements, 
If there flourishes in the United Kingdom a man or woman of a 
greater age than four years who has no knowledge whatever of 
the Book of Nonsense, that individual is much to be pitied. A 
striking contrast may be observed by contemplating the enormous 
mass of merriment and wisdom which Mr. Lear's inimitable 
volumes of avowed nonsense have added to the gaiety of these 
islands, and then casting a horrified eye over such works as these, 
which pretend to lay before the cultivated public the results of 
peculiar and esoteric wisdom. The casual beholder of such books 
is, in the first instance, tempted to raise a clamour of protest 
against the dispensations of Providence whereby the printing 
press was permitted to become known to a race capable of 
using it in so appalling a manner, and the art of writing to 
become the affliction of many instead of the accomplishment of 
few. “We must not overlook,” such a person might say in 
his haste, “the circumstance that, thanks to the spread of 
writing and printing, folly which, perhaps, better deserves to 
be styled madness, can now spread itself abroad like a rabid 
dog, seeking whom it may infect. In unfortunately bygone 
days these cranks—to use a civil term—would have been 
constrained to consume their own imbecility. Those who had 
the misfortune to be their neighbours would have left them to 
rave unheeded, locked them up in disused cellars, or knocked 
them on the head, as convenience might have dictated. Now 
they force themselves upon the world, endangering all the weak 
minds whose owners may happen to stumble upon their pro- 
ductions, and fanning the flames of their own folly by the 
seductive process of gibbering in printed books, which, to the 
corporal eye, look just the same as they would if they were full 
of profound wisdom and genuine research.” Such blasphemy 
against human progress is not without plausibility, yet it 1s pro- 
bably not to be accepted without qualification. It is pretty certain 


* The Secret Doctrine : the Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Phil: 
-By H. P. Blavatsky, author of “Isis Unveiled.” ndon: The 
sophical Publishing Company. 

The Influence of the Stars: a Book of Old-World Lore. By Rosa 
Baughan, author of “‘ The Handbook of Palmistry” &c. London: George 
Redway. 1889. 

Light and Colour, Emblematic of Revealed Truth. By the late yg 
R. W. D. Nickle. Edited by Sarah Sharp, author of “My Jewels” 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 


London: John Hodges. 1889. 


A Handbook of Cartomancy, Fortune-telling, and Occult Divination. BY 
Grand Orient. London: George Redway. 1889. 
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that there were wonder-workers before Madame Blavatsky, mono- 
iacs before Major Nickle, and false prophets before “Grand 
sent.” When their follies were less likely to be written and 
in not to be printed, their oral announcements probably 
ied more weight, and, if they can now lay their utterances 
a much larger audience, that audience has much less 

for not knowing what rubbish their utterances are. 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the existence of four 

gach new books as those now under consideration ought to give 
to the most enthusiastic _— of the mental superiority 
of the present age to past times. They would certainly produce pro- 
found melancholy in one of those ingenuous magistrates who from 
time to time express astonishment at the fact that a servant-girl 
will pay a week’s wages to a vagrant fortune-teller, orthe mother ofa 
arge family pay five shillings to a local sorcerer to perform grotesque 
incantations for the benefit of a sick child. For it is certainly 
aremarkable collection. First we have two massive volumes 
gntaining a gigantic instalment of the cogs | of Mme. 
Blavatsky. The covers, of handsome grey cloth, nicely worked, 
measure ten inches by six. They contain together no fewer than 
1,474 closely mye pages of text, besides xxvii. of introduction 
andindex. They treat, rather exhaustively, of man, the world, 
and the universe ; and, like the other works about to be enume- 
rated, they consist of nothing but sheer, absolute, unadulterated 
nonsense. Following this we have a handsome volume, bright 
low, with red lettering and ornamentation outside, and red 
to the leaves, wherein Miss Rose Baughan sets forth the 
principles of “astrology,” “chiromancy,” and “ physiognomy,” 
ander the title of The Influence of the Stars. It contains nearly 
two hundred oo Next, hardly less expensively got up, is the 
magnum opus of the late Major Nickle, who appears to have been 
anamiable lunatic with a strange turn of piety. It is enthu- 
siastically edited by Miss Sarah Sharp, and sets out the religious 
ignificance of the primary colours, and some others, in a suffi- 
ciently astonishing manner. It contains a vast number of texts, 
and many brightly-coloured plates. Finally, there is a little black 
book, humble in appearance and strictly business-like in style, 
which tells you your fortune, and teaches you how to tell other 
people’s, in more than a score of entirely different ways, each 
more childish than the other. The author styles himself “ Grand 
Orient.” Individually, perhaps, these works hardly deserve 
notice. Collectively, they are edifying as a testimony to the 
igantic proportions and widespread ramifications of human folly 
in the present wise and cultivated era. 

Mme. Blavatsky’s book is considerably the most impressive of 
the four. Conscience will hardly permit the critic to pay Mme. 
Blavatsky the compliments which her industry so well deserves, 
because “the two volumes now issued do not complete the 
scheme,” and “should the present volumes meet with a favour- 
able reception, no effort will be spared to carry out the scheme of 
the work in its entirety. The third volume is entirely ready ; 
the fourth almost so.” A favourable reception of the work 
would, therefore, be cruel to its author; and for once the voices 
of justice and mercy plead on the same side of the question. 
Though Mme. Blavatsky is certainly the author of The Secret 
Doctrine, she modestly prefers to be considered the editor only of 
the assertions prac in the work. “For what is contained 
in this work is to be found scattered throughout thousands of 
volumes embodying the scriptures of the great Asiatic and early 
European religions, hidden under glyph and symbol, and hitherto 
unnoticed because of this veil.” sides being numerous, the 
volumes constituting Mme. Blavatsky’s authorities are miscel- 
laneous in their character. They comprise MSS. of indescribable 
antiquity, which may have been found in caves in Thibet or else- 
where, or may have been carefully treasured by generations of 
esoteric “adepts” and recently permitted to be partly or wholly 
published. They also comprise the works of all manner of 
philosophers, historians, speculators, and impostors at all periods 
of history. The work consists of two parts, of which the 
first is called “Cosmogenesis” and the second “ Anthro- 
—. The former explains how the world was made, 

why, and when, and where, and by whom, and how often, 
and the same for as many other worlds as are considered to 
be important enough to be worth mention. The latter does the 
same for the races of men, past, present, and future. To give a 
notion of the sort of thing, each volume shall now be opened 
twice, honestly at random, and the result recorded. (Vol. i. 
p.187.) “Every Round repeats on a higher scale the evolutionary 
work of the preceding Round. With the exception of some higher 
anthropoids, as just mentioned, the Monadic inflow, or inner 
evolution is at an end till the next Manvantara.” (Vol. i. 450.) 
“*The Dodecahedron lies concealed in the perfect Cube,’ say, the 
Kabalists. The mystic meaning of this is that the twelve great 
transformations of Spirit into matter (the 12,000 divine years) 
take place during the four great ages, or the first ve 
(Vol. ii. p. 248.) “ Before other Stanzas could be explained, it 

Was, as seen, absolutely necessary to show that the sons of ‘ Dark 

Wisdom,’ though identical with the Archangels which Theology 

has chosen to call the ‘ Fallen,’ are as divine and as pure and more 

0 than all the Michaels and Gabriels so glorified in the churches.” 

{Vol. ii. p. 561.) “Now, the primordial system, the double glyph 


that underlies the idea of the Cross, is not ‘of human invention,’ 
for Cosmic ideation and the Spiritual representation of the divine 
th volumes contain an 


immense deal of disquisition about reproduction. which wobbles 


“aan are at its basis.” Of course, 


best thing Mme. Blavatsky could do with the product of her 
researches would be to fetch as many glyphs and symbols as 


might be necessary, and cover it all up again. 
The Influence of the Stars is also the work of a lady, but 


is far less ambitious than Mme. Blavatsky’s. Miss Baughan sets 
forth with touching earnestness all the well-established astro- 
logical lore, both simply, and in connexion with the lines on 
se hands and the shapes of their faces. “Saturn in the 

rst house, or ascendant, shows melancholy and many sorrows, 
and if near the ascendant probability of early death,” and so on, 
and so on. Has it never occurred to Miss Baughan that if, 
instead of telling other people how to prophesy with the aid of 
the stars, she would turn to and prophesy a little herself, it 
would be much more effective? It would be difficult to say very 
much about the late Major Nickle’s discourse upon the sig- 
nificance of colours, save at the expense of dealing in an un- 
desirable way with religious topics. The book comes to this, 
that Major Nickle was persuaded that the three primary colours 
were in some way or other “typical of” or otherwise ap- 
propriate to the Three Persons of the Trinity, and that the other 
colours of the rainbow somehow indicated divers abstract quali- 
ties. This theory he supported both with reason and authority, 
and any one who feels interested in the subject can buy his book 
and see what he has to say. But as far as manner and style go 
the Major is not at all attractive. 
The Handbook of Cartomancy is far the most pleasing of the 
present batch of literature. There is no “fooling around” with 
explanations, nothing but the barest statement that “ You will 
love many, deceive some, and meet your match in marriage after 
all,” that “ You will succeed by dealing in cnennetal | goods, 
buying and selling small articles, or in any ingenious line such as 
paintings or my ages that “a cheat will confront you,” or as 
the case may be. In a word, it is simply the servant-maid’s 
vagrant fortune-teller in the shape of a little book. The interest- 
ing thing is, that the little book is so well got up and contains 
so much matter that it must have cost something to publish, and 
that it clearly can be of use only to people who can read. Among 
other matters, the reader may learn the art of “prediction of 
things to come by the grounds in a Tea or Coffee Cup,” Divination 
with Needles, Divination with Onions, Margaritomancy or Divina- 
tion with a Pearl, and many other occult and surprising mysteries. 
And this is 1889! 


CONTINENTAL HISTORY.* 


— the difficulty of producing in a small com- 

pass a gers | of the aflairs of Europe during the last 
hundred years, which shall be at once fairly readable and full of 
facts, no one should hesitate to pat, Mr. Rose’s attempt. 
He begins with the period immediately preceding the French 
Revolution, and divides his work into subjects, paying less 
attention to mere chronological sequence after 1848 than when 
treating of earlier events. In one or two cases the wisdom of 
his arrangement is certainly open to question; here and there, 
though by no means often, he writes allusively about a matter 
which needs a plain statement of fact—his reference to the 
Spanish Marriage dispute is an instance of this—and, of course, 
every one with a fair knowledge of European affairs may find 
some matters treated more cursorily and others more at le 
than he would himself have treated them. Nevertheless, the 
book as a whole is extremely well put together. It is accurate, 
fair, and moderate in tone, and, though necessarily somewhat 
closely packed, is not uninteresting. A teacher may use it with 
profit, if he knows how such a book ought to be used, and can 
supplement it from other sources, and it will be found very 
serviceable for purposes of reference, as it gives plenty of dates 
and is furnished with a sufficient index. 


TOWNSHIPS AND COUNTIES.+ 


S a matter of fact, the local institutions of the United States 
are, with certain differences, copied from analogous institu- 
tions in the parent country. A right understanding of them may 
therefore be gained without any previous knowledge other than 
an acquaintance with the system of local government in England 
in the seventeenth century and with the conditions which have 
led various American States to adopt modifications of it. Modern, 
however, as the American arrangements are, their descent may, 
of course, be traced through their models to those primitive 
Teutonic institutions, from which the local constitutional system 
of England is itself descended. An admiration for antiquity, 
natural to the citizens of a comparatively new country, 
especially of late years, caused a considerable number of American 
professors of history to expound their local systems by referring 
them back to early Teutonic customs. This method, which has 


* A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. By J. H. Rose, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Edward Stanford. 1889. 

+ An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United 
States. By George E. Howard, Professor of History in the University of 


Nebraska. Vol. 1. Development of the Township, Hundred, and Shire. 
Baltimore : i 


Publication Agency of the Johus Hopkins University. 1889, 
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been followed here by Professor Howard, is in some respects 
excellent ; it enables the student to grasp the ag which 
underlie an organization perfectly familiar to him, and at the 
same time illustrates the past by the light of the present. 
It is, however, rather an academic way of treating the subject, 
and is apt to divert the attention from a more instructive 
line of inquiry. It would, we contend, be sounder to start with 
an investigation as to the forms and spirit of local government in 
England in the seventeenth century, and then to proceed to 
examine the circumstances which led the colonists, when in their 
new home, to introduce changes in institutions familiar to them, 
and which brought about further modifications in later times. 
While such inquiries have not been entirely neglected by Professor 
Howard, we do not think that they hold their rightful place in 
his book ; they are made subordinate to matters which, as far as 
his special task is concerned, can scarcely be regarded as of the 
first importance. However, he keeps clear of a failing sometimes 
to be met with in the works of authors who adopt the same 
method ; he does not speak as though the colonists consciously 
copied early institutions. Indeed, he distinctly recognizes that 
the changes which they made in the English system of local 
government were simply the effect of circumstances, and exhibit 
what he expresses as the “revival of organs and functions on 
recurrence of primitive environment.” His book, valuable as it 
certainly is, seems to lack unity of purpose. If we look at it as 
a study in political science, we do not grudge the space devoted 
to the Mark, the Vélkerschaft, the Shire, and the Gau, and the 
like, but find it deficient as regards the influences which deter- 
mined the special developments of constitutional principles in 
local politics in the various colonies and States, and redundant in 
= about petty offices and other matters of small moment. 
f, on the other hand, his book is to be judged according to its 
title, as a Local Constitutional History of the United States, 
we complain of the same deficiency, and further consider that 
it enters at far too great length on questions which have 
only a remote bearing on its subject. Nor is the arrange- 
ment of his work—which is, of course, decided by his method of 
treatment—free from inconvenience. The main divisions of the 
book are headed the Township, the Hundred—which is of scarcely 
any importance in this connexion—and the Shire. Under these 
headings we have, first, a discussion as to the character and 
significance borne by each of these institutions in the earliest 
times, and the changes which they subsequently underwent in 
England ; and then a treatise on the special point in the local 
government systems of the various States which more or less 
represent each of these primitive institutions. This arrangement 
is irritating, for it prevents the reader from getting a complete 
and coherent view of any one local constitution. It would, of 
course, be difficult to deal with Professor Howard’s subject in an 
attractive manner; his book is certainly heavy reading, and is not 
improved by his habit of using long and hideous words. 
fessor Howard's chapters on the ancient Township, Hun- 
dred, and Shire present, in a fairly concise form, and with 
abundant and exact references, the opinions of the most eminent 
English and German writers on early Teutonic institutions; he 
— Bishop Stubbs with becoming respect, and leans much on 
is authority. In New England the town, which is, of course, a 
rural community, appears as the constitutional unit in the three 
important particulars of rating, militia organization, and repre- 
sentation. Its affairs were managed by the town-meeting, an 
assembly copied from the English vestry, with some important 
differences, due both to the circumstances of the early colonists, 
and also, no doubt, to their desire for self-government. One or two 
of these differences had the effect of bringing the meeting 
into a certain degree of conformity with the ancient town-moot ; 
the circumstances of the settlers were analogous to those of their 
remote forefathers, and accordingly the institutions which they 
brought with them from the England of the seventeenth century 
naturally assumed on transportation some features which were 
conspicuous at an earlier stage of their development. The town- 
meeting, which consisted of all male inhabitants of full age, 
—— local officers, levied rates, made by-laws relating to 
the common land of the town, and other kindred matters, and 
—_ for education and public worship. Administrative 
usiness was transacted by a small Board, the members of which 
were elected annually, and were called Selectmen ; their office 
was copied from the Select Vestry of an English parish, but they 
were not allowed to encroach on the prerogative or sphere of 
action of the Primary Assembly. In the town-meeting the colo- 
nists found an opportunity for political training; and it is, Pro- 
fessor Howard remarks, “ difficult to understand how without it 
the English race in America could have grown into an independent 
nation.” Certainly the town-meeting of Boston, under the leader- 
ship of Sam Adams, played a great part in the organization of 
the revolt of the colonies. Compared with the town, the New 
England county is of small constitutional importance; it is 
little more than an area for judicial, and in the case of Massa- 
chusetts for some fiscal, purposes. Professor Howard con- 
siders that the county system of New England has been undul 
ighted ; but we fail to see that it has any characteristics whic 
e it specially interesting to the student of political science. 
The county was more prominent in the Southern colonies, and 
was employed in all the chief functions of government. It was, 
however, merely an artificial division used by the State for cer- 
tain purposes of government, and does not, perhaps, even in 


ject for study as Professor Howard would have us believe, The 
history of the local institutions in the Middle colonies p 
some remarkable features which are well drawn out here. In 
New Netherlands, for example, under the Dutch rule the loca} 
government resided in the “manors, villages, and chartered 
towns.” By the Duke of York’s Laws a system was introduced 
closely resembling that of the New England colonies, in which 
the town was the constitutional unit, though with some ¢eop. 
siderable differences, for the town-meeting seems to have had 
no other powers than that of electing officers. Counties werg 
formed in the province before the end of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, and a few years later a mixed system “ of representa. 
tive township-county government was introduced which now 
constitutes the highest type of local organization in the United 
States.” It was provided in 1703 that the fiscal administra. 
tion of the county should be vested in supervisors elected 
annually by the freeholders of each town. Pennsylvania arrived 
at the township-county administration by a different process ; for 
throughout three-quarters of a century of proprictary rule its 
county was a remarkably independent institution, and it was not 
until “the later portion of that era that there was gradually 
developed a Practice of co-operation in the administration of 
local affai which takes the form of the “ commissioner 
system.” 

The character of local government in the West was decided by 
the systems worked out in New York and Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessor Howard, who has treated this part of his subject with 
special care, considers that the “ Western township-county plan 
is the most advanced phase of local institutions,” and notes the 
existence of three distinct types of township organization. The 
lowest of these is exhibited by the States which have adopted 
the “Pennsylvania plan,” Ohio, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, and 
Missouri, where the township has for the most part the power of 
levying rates and electing its own officers, but can do little 
besides. The next type in the ascending scale is afforded 
Minnesota and Dakota, where there is a town-meeting held 
year for the election of officers and some other business. The 
township, however, is subordinate to the county board, and the 
members of the board are not township representatives, but are 
elected by the county itself. Lastly, the “ highest form of local 
organization is that usually styled the New York plan,” which pre- 
vails in Michigan, Illinois, aan and Nebraska, where the 
township is subordinate to the county, but sends representatives to 
it. Under this system the town-meeting certainly exists, but ina 
far less perfect form than the old New England meeting. Professor 
Howard, who belongs at least by residence to Nebraska, sees 
“ no occasion to regret that the excessive publicity and obtrusive 
functionalism of primitive New England have not been per- 
petuated.” Dr. Bryce, on the other hand, evidently considers 
that the somewhat artificial character of the town-meeting of the 
West is a drawback to the “ Mlinois and Michigan system.” The 
rise of the Commissioner system in the North-west Territory is 
traced in a section of unusual interest, and this is followed by an 
equally good account of the gradual development of county 
organization down to the introduction of the representative 
township-county administration on the New York plan. While 
this mixed system of local government, “the result of 
fusion of the social elements of New England and the Middle 
States,” was adopted in some cases quietly enough, it was 
not settled in others without a sharp struggle. A curious 
illustration of this is found in the history of Illinois, where 
the inhabitants were for some years® almost exclusively im- 
migrants from Virginia and other Southern States, and the 
entire business of the counties was placed in the hands of _— 
Commissioners. After 1820, however, when Missouri was 
mitted as a slave-State, the Southerners ceased to settle ia 
Illinois, and the population of the northern district was recruited 
from the Eastern and Middle States. The new settlers demanded 
township organization, and a struggle ensued, which ended in @ 
piece of permissive legislation—each county was allowed to form 
townships. At first the northern counties only took advantage 
of this permission ; but their example has gradually been followed 
by nearly all the rest. There is much that is worthy of note im 
Professor Howard's work which we cannot enter upon here, such 
as his remarks on the relation of the school district to the town- 
ship, the rise and decay of the hundred in the American colonies, 
and the character of the parish in Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas. It is a pity that, master as he evidently is of his in- 
tricate subject, he has not treated it as it has been treated by 
Dr. Bryce in the necessarily small space allotted to it in the 
second volume of The American Commonwealth—that he has not 
adopted a better system of arrangement, and written what he 
had to say in simple words. 


DON QUIXOTE.* 


_— completion of Mr. Watts’s translation of Don Quixote 
gives us the most carefully-equipped and the handsomest of 
the versions of that work which we possess. Whether there 


* The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha, By Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. A new edition done into English ; with Notes 
original and selected, and a new Life of the Author, by Henry Ed 


Virginia, afford quite such “an interesting and profitable” sub- 


Watts. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
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somer and better edition in any other tongue we shall not 

e to decide, but we doubt it greatly. is first edition 

. Watts’s version has even—in our copy, at least—one of 
those slight defects which have been found to attract the true book- 
r. It is on p. 285 of the third volume, and is in a mild 

gay 8 mix—being, in fact, the transposition of a line from the 
to the foot of a page. With this exception, however, which 

OP her all, of the nature of a mole or patch, the five volumes 
ge such as a writer or publisher of books may be satisfied 
to put his name to. The size is convenient without being little, 
clear, the margin sufficient, the paper pleasant to the 

jel, and not, as so much modern paper is, heavy. Finally, we 
greatly commend all books which are bound in vellum and blue 


Pifhen we noticed the first two volumes of Mr. Watts’s five, 
d to leave a detailed examination of the text of his 
tion till we had seen them all, Now, however, that we 
gre them all before us, there seems to be nothing to add to what 
gehave already said. It would be quite possible to go through 
this, or, indeed, any translation, doubting and differing over =— 
find sentence. But, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
these doubts and differences would be little better than cavils or 
wrieties of taste. In the hundredth case the right path is com- 
ponly obscure. The essential thing about every translation is 
fut it should give the meaning of the origimal. Now this 
jr. Watts’s does. How far it gives or can give more than 
tat is another matter. If anybody having some previous con- 
jon of the meaning of the words “ language” and “style” 
mT ask himself what possibility there is that a Teutonic 
jmguage, as it is spoken in the latter part of the nineteenth 
eatury, can give the real equivalent of a Latin language as 
itvas spoken in the sixteenth, he will be prepared to believe 
tat a great deal must be missed in any translation of Don 
Quivote. All that part, that very oem part, of Cervantes’s 
masterpiece which is the Castilian of his time is lost. What 
rmains, however, has been found sufficient to attract many 
generations of Englishmen. ‘This Mr. Watts gives in good and 
radable English. We shall not imitate the very bad example 
st us by the Cervantists themselves (or most of them), and begin 
tomake compar sons, to dwell on the blunders of So-and-so, and 
the want of humour of this other. We shall not stop to inquire 
whether Mr. Watts’s version is better or not better than Mr. 
amybody else’s. Enough that he who reads it may feel tolerably 
certain that he is getting the meaning of Cervantes. How far the 
reader of translations troubles his head about their accuracy is, to be 
sure, a matter of obscurity, and we know of no more idle speculation 
than the inquiry whether the verbal accuracy of the translation 
avails the reader aught. Except when he uses it as a crib (not 
the worst use to put it to), its accuracy is a thing he cannot estimate 
wiless he knows the original ; but translations are a weariness to 
him who can go to the source. Not the worst faith is the old one, 
that the first duty of a translation is to be literature in the lan- 
guage in which it is written, and that fidelity to the original is 
oly the second of its virtues. 

The elaborate apparatus of notes and appendices with which Mr. 
Watts has furnished his translation is an interesting feature of 
the work. We do not include in our praise the largish percentage 
of footnotes devoted to informing the reader that Clemencin says 
this, and is possibly right, or that he says that, and is a dull 
dog. What is the English reader to Clemencin, or Clemencin 
tothe English reader, that he should care for him? Neither 
do we think it an addition to the value of the translation 
that it should contain so many notes written for no other ap- 
>, purpose than to inform us that various sinners have 

opinions not acceptable to Mr. Watts, and are, therefore, 
anathema. The Cervantist Church is, as regards the number 
ofits schisms and the limitations of its orthodoxy, very absurdly 
like the remarkable religious body which had the - privilege 
of containing Douce Davie Deans. But, putting these aside, 
there is much in the notes which is really explanatory of the 
text; the appendices containing much more. As we think we 
lave said before, the reader may possibly learn from Mr, Watts 
to speak of tales of chivalry with “more familiarity and less 
tontempt” than he has commonly done hitherto. It is quite 
ttue,as Mr. Watts points out, that the Amadis is more readable 
than not a little modern romance. In these times, when we are 
for ever professing to have an open mind for all the good of the 
literature of all time, somebody ought really to say a word for 
the Tales of Chivalry. Mr. Watts’s own analysis of the story of 

Amadis may perhaps show the way. We cannot, however, agree 
With him that “all internal evidence tends to confirm the hypo- 
thesis that the original and typical romance which is Amadis 
¥Gaul grew into being with the arrival of the English con- 

‘gent in Spain in 1367 under the Black Prince.” If Lopez de 

a, who was thirty-five at this time, had read the Amadis in 
his at, it must have been a known book long before the coming 
of he Black Prince. Neither are we quite sure that Mr. Watts 

Bright in dismissing the claim of the French to have originated 
the Amadis with contempt. It is at least antecedently probable 
whatever Christian art and literature there was in Rosin at 
time was of French origin. The relations between Castile 

md France had been close for many generations. French 
hmen and architects had been brought in by Castilian kings. 
French crusaders had assisted in the reconquest. It is highly 
Probable, therefore, that France exercised influence on Castile as 


of the chanson de geste is, at any rate, more probable than its 
growth out of nothing. It is not necessary to suppose that there 
was an Amadis in French, though its absence is no proof that it 
did not once exist. The Castilian version which Vasco de 
Lobeira is plausibly eu to have turned into Portuguese is 
not to be found; but is there a Spaniard who doubts of its 
existence ? Still, even if there was no French original, it would 
not follow that the inspiration was not French. The Spaniards 
took all the forms of their chivalry from their neighbours to the 
north of the Pyrenees, and may have taken their stories also. It 
is, to be sure, all a matter of supposition as far. as the literature 
is concerned. How completely the chivalry was a copy Mr. 
Watts enables his readers to see by his appendix on the curious 
Bell's Life account of the famous “ Paso Honroso,” the tourna- 
ment at the bridge of Orbigo. A carefully annotated and illus- 
trated translation of this document would make a good pendant 
to Mr. Watts’s translation. 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND ETHICS.* 


AM OUGH, except locally, this book may not command 
any very large circle of readers, we think that Mr. Axon 
was well advised in collecting some of the literary remains of 
the late Rev. William Anderson O’Conor. Mr. O'Conor had no 

at reputation outside Manchester, the place of his later resi- 
ence, yet those who only knew him through his books (and it is 
from such knowledge only that this review is written) must have 
been able, if they chose, to detect in him ability and character 
decidedly out of the common. His theological work was not un- 
important ; but it was, we think, inferior in interest to his work 
on Irish history, which has been more than once noticed in these 
pages. Mr. O’Conor was not by any means devoid of the 
national wrongheadedness ; but his treatment of Irish questions 
was marked by an honesty which is unfortunately not so 
invariably a national characteristic, and which is never less gene- 
rally remarkable than in those Anglican divines who have at one 
time or another taken upon themselves to urge the wrongs of 
Ireland, standing on the safe vantage-ground and wrapped in the 
good warm cloak of Anglican endowment and privilege. Mr. 
O'Conor’s work in this department had a peculiar, if a melan- 
choly, interest as showing, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, what those characteristics of the Irish temper or tem- 
perament are which make Irishmen equally unable to bear 
autonomy or government by others. Mr. Axon complains of the 
scanty preferment which his subject received ; but the complaint, 
though natural, is hardly just. It is a common, but an erroneous, 
conception of the endowments of the National Church to regard 
them either as primarily a series of prizes or a cadre of promo- 
tion. Besides, even the hints that Mr. Axon gives show that Mr. 
O'Conor, though an excellent and able man and a hard worker, 
was probably a little difficult at times to get on with. He was, 
says Mr. Axon, “a man of marked individuality, and at times of 
morbid temperament.” It is not difficult to put a comment on 
this text. 

The work which this volume contains is, with one exception, 
neither theological nor political, but literary and miscellaneous, 
We understand that few, if any, of the papers were published in 
any ordinary way, and that they were mostly written to be read 
before the Manchester Literary Club. Five are purely literary—on 
Mr. Browning’s “ Childe Roland,” on the “ Palace of Art,” on the 
Prometheus {schylean and Shelleyan), and (of course) on Hamlet. 
One on the Book of Job, the exception noted above, is both theo- 
logical and political, and puts the author's views (which are not 
ours) on these matters rather eloquently. One on “ Fables” is 
itself a kind of fable or parable, and has running through it a 
vein of rather bitter, though not ill-natured, satire. And, lastly, 
there is a sort of Voyage Humoristique, “ From Lancashire to 
Land’s End” (it should be “the” Land’s End), in which the Irish 
humour, though sometimes a little schoolboyish, is pleasant enough. 
All these papers are decidedly above the level of the kind of work 
among which for the most part they must have found themselves— 
in saying which we intend no discredit to the Manchester Literary 
Club. They have a slight touch of amateurishness about them, and 
perhaps here and there another touch of a well-known kind which 
may be called the pulpit-exegetic. Mr. O’Conor seems to have been 
by no means a en | clerical cleric, but it is curious how hard 
it is for a parson to avoid (even Kingsley did not avoid it) the 
“ and-now-my-brethren-we-may-see-from-these-words ” tone. As 
a literary critic, too, Mr. O’Conor seems sometimes to have 
lacked insight. We at least see in Lord Tennyson’s exquisite 
“ Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea,” something not in the least 
like “a feeble shrinking from death”; indeed, we do not see 
where the idea of death comes in. It is the far different idea of 
separation, in life, from scenes associated with some passionate 
passage of life—the “ regret pensif et confus D'avoir été et n’étre 
plus.” Nevertheless, the general merit of the essays is consider- 
able, and justifies at once their publication and a t that 
their author, whose life was not a short one, had not a more 
direct and, so to speak, professional connexion with literature. 


* Essays in Literature and Ethics. By W. A. O’Conor. Edited by 
W. E. A. Axon. Manchester: Cornish. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ALBER JHOUNEY’S Livre du jugement(1) (which 

e bears no publisher’s name, but which is imprinted, and 
very well too, by MM. Trabuc and Raviolo, of Marseilles, and 
has, if not a publisher, yet a dépositaire at Paris in M. Sauvaitre) 
is one of a class of books which have an odd attraction for some 
rsons, though others, and the great majority, fly from them as 

m the pest. M. Jhouney undertakes to tell in verse “the 
dramatic history of the human Soul and its destiny, recounted by 
the light of occult tradition and the Kabbala.” The verse in 
which he tells it may be gnostically, if not to the general reader 
very intelligibly, described as standing to the verse of M. Leconte 
de Lisle very much as the verse of M. Leconte de Lisle stands to 
that of Victor Hugo, possessing also echoes of older models, 
notably Du Bartas. The opening five lines have a strong flavcur 
of the Sepmaine :— 

Terrible Amour, Soleil infini, Loi premiere, 

Createur Océan dont la blanche lumiére, 

Immobile éternellement, remplit les cieux, 

Puis au-dela déborde en flots mystérieux, 

Pere, Néant, Vie Innombrable, Solitude. 
It is, at least, very fair of M. Jhouney (who, it will be observed, 
has a certain sans-géne as a prosodist) to give such an unmis- 
takable foretaste. His readers are thus in a position at once to 
repeat the immortal words “O dear poet! if allthy dear book be 
like this, it is no use our reading any more, for we shall not under- 
stand it!” They certainly will not. The piece from which we 
have taken the extract is headed “ Ensoph” ; whence we proceed 
to “Jod Heva O Elohim,” and thence to “ Sacrifice,” “ La Révolte 
des Anges,” “La Nébuleuse,” and a great many other sections, in 
composing the matter of which M. Jhouney has drawn on science 
and Christianity as well as on the occult traditions and the 
Kabbala. His language is often as odd as his prosody ; at least, 
the all-embracing Littré does not, even in his supplement, recog- 
nize the word allouvir, to “ wolfen ”— 

“ Sous les lilas géants de l’immortalité 
urlaient vers le désir mes forces allouvies ’*)— 

and he has been happy enough to disinter other more legitimated 
but scarcely less unusual terms, such as “ cerne,” in the sense of 
a@ magician’s circle. This style tourmenté and the nature of the 
subject do not always prevent, and perhaps sometimes assist, a 
certain grandiosity ; but the “Queen of Sheba” style in poetry, 
the style which “comes from the ends of the earth,” is seldom 
other than a fault. 

The work of that exceedingly ingenious and fertile writer, 
M. Charles d’Héricault, always presents so many elements of 
goodness that one wonders why on earth (we refer, of course, 
~~ to his work in fiction) it is never quite good. He explains 
in his preface to Fou d'amour (2), almost with tears in his 
eyes, that “ce roman ne peut pas, comme ceux que j’ai faits 
jusqu’ici, étre offert aux jeunes filles chrétiennes.” We fear, 

owever, that if any old man heathen procures it with a horrid 
joy on the strength of this announcement he will be dreadfully 
disappointed. It talks, indeed, of things which are not permitted 
to be offered, in fiction, to the young girl Christian in France, 
with the result, says scandal, that she is particularly prone to 
offer them to herself, in fact, at the expense of her husband later. 
But, as M. d’Héricault says, “the light is pure,” and so it is. 
Whether, as in his odd way he also says, “le style est chaud, le 
récit est haletant, le drame est poignant,” must be left to readers 
to decide. We can only repeat that, if M. d’Héricault has not 
= written a good novel, we cannot for the life of us put into 

rief shape the reasons why he has not. L’dge de papier (3) is 
& book of some power. It deals, indeed, as its title may hint 
to the knowing, with that society (half, or, let us say, one 
uarter real, the rest comutiadh of fashionable journalists, 
ciers, and the like, which has occupied the pens of so 
many French novelists of late—a worthless and uninterestin 
society, out of which it is difficult enough to make worthy rs 
interesting books. But it deals with its subject in a manner 
worthy of what, we think, old-fashioned people used to call 
a better cause—with too much parabasis, indeed, and talkee- 
talkee about the New Revolution, and all the rest of it, but with 
@ lively touch of phrase, and a certain grasp of human and not 
impossible character; of character drawn from the ordinary 
street and room, and not from the lazar-house or the lunatic 
asylum. The tales (for there are three) which are contained in 
Andrée de Loze (4) are, like most of the work of their author, 
pleasant enough, well enough written, and generally turned out 
in workmanlike fashion. 

Mr. Smith’s Modern French Readings (5) is a ~ enough 
book for its purpose, though Mr. Smith seems to have an ex- 
aggerated idea of the special excellence or novelty of its plan. 
Berquin and the Ami des Enfants, indeed, figure rather oddly 
among “ modern” extracts, but we care very little for that. It 
is the genesis of the book, or rather the account given of it, 
which seems to us unsatisfactory. Mr. Smith says that he is 


Le livre du jugement. Par Alber Jhouney. Eiition de I’étoile. 


(2) Foud’amour. Par Ch. d’Héricault. Paris: Perrin. 
(3) L’dge de pupier. Par Ch. Legrand. Paris: Kolb. 
(4) Andrée de Loze. Par A. Gennevraye. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(5) Modern French Readi: Edited A. J. Smith. London and 
Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn & Co. 


> 
“ indebted for the selection of the extracts” to Professor 
of Yale College, and that he has “ in some cases honoeei A 
Mr. Knapp’s notes on the text. This seems to be ae 
sort of editing or collaboration. Modern French literate? 
surely wide enough for an English editor to make his o. 
selections from it, and if American or other work be herrea 
it had better be left as it is, with distinct additions, if 
appear necessary. However, as we have said, the Smith-Kng 
or Knapp-Smith, work will be useful enough in its way, 
Helps tor Composition (these, we think, are Smith, not Kna: 
sound enough, and the notes also, though they sometimes show 
little deficiency of information or judgment. For instanee Xe 
Smith says that Royer-Collard was “ a French philosopher ani 
orator [which he certainly was], famous for the retired, studios 
life which he led for many years.” Would this, if said of a 
Englishman, suggest to the student that the subject had been fy 
many years an extremely active politician, and for some tin, 
Speaker of the House of Commons ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


good old times—*“all times when old are good”, 
pleasantly apes to readers of antiquarian taste in Mp 
J. A. Sparvel-Bayly’s New Studies in Old Subjects (Elliot Stock), 
a volume of articles obviously intended to amuse and inteng 
the numerous class of persons who, though neither antiquaries by 
profession or temperament, are gifted with an archzological dig 
position, Mr. Sparvel-Bayly is a diligent gleaner in many fields 
and without any claim to original research, though evidently th 
antiquities of Kent and Essex are familiar to him, his book mg 
be opened anywhere and be found easy and agreeable 
Diverse as the themes are, the writer is no discursive commep. 
tator. On such subjects as implements of war, the pilgrim and 
the shrine, beer and brewers, pipes and smoking, pews, church 
bells, monumental brasses, Mr. Sparvel-Bayly is a collector of 
curious and entertaining facts, concerning the origin of which he 
is never keenly speculative, but seems rather, having set them 
forth in a pleasing form, to wish the reader a happy digestion, 
And surely this easy way is better than falling into av 
irrelevance. Whether weapons of offence or of defence are of 
superior antiquity is one of the not insoluble questions touched 
somewhat too lightly in the opening chapter. Did wooden clubs 
precede flint implements ? and do we owe, as Mr. Sparvel-Bayly 
thinks, the use of gunpowder to the Spaniards, who ena it 
of the Arabs? Was artillery, as we now understand the tem, 
commonly employed in Edward IIL.’s reign, or known at all 
before that period? Mr. Skeat has pointed out, while demolish 
ing the supposed “ anachronism” of an editor of Chaucer, what 
kind of artillery that was which is mentioned in the spirit 
stirring account of the Battle of Actium in the Legend of Good 
Women. Similar questions are again and again suggested by 
these New Studies in Old Subjects, the subjects of study being, ia 
truth, too vast for discussion within the limits set by the author. 
Nevertheless the harvest of archaic lore is plentiful, and the 
suggestiveness of the book will commend it to the general reader. 
Beer and pipes, church bells and pews and brasses, still happily 
exist among us, and it is always pleasant to be reminded how ou 
forefathers lived and what beer they drank, and how they took 
their ease in their pews in sermon-time. The “ fairy pipes” they 
smoked, pleased with the mere whiff it would seem if they 
smoked them, are still dug up, and are called “ Roman” in some 
parts, and the monumental brasses are still piously preserved— 
despite the too sweeping statements of recent newspaper Cot 
respondents—and Mr. Sparvel-Bayly has a good word to say of 
the modern sentiment for the venerable and the beautiful in such 
memorials. [His remarks on this subject seem to be an anticip 
tion of the recent letter of an indignant vicar, who rebuked am 
amateur antiquary who had visited his parish church this holiday 
season, and not finding the brasses he looked for, erroneously 
declared they had been removed. Great, no doubt, has been the 
destruction or defacement of artistic work in our churches, yet 
deal, fortunately, remains for reverent preservation. _ 
The new volume of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” the prettiest of 
the many reprints in pocket form now in progress, is a selection 
of stories by a German author once very popular with English 
readers. Tales by Heinrich (Putnam's Sons) comprises 
four characteristic examples, three of which were translated in 
1845 by Mr. Parke Godwin, and appeared in “ Putnam's Library 
of Choice Reading.” These are “A New Year's Eve,” “The 
Broken Pitcher,” and “ Jonathan Frock.” The fourth, “ Walpurgs 
Night,” now first done into English by Mr. W. P. Prentice, # 
capital specimen of Zschékke’s fantastic adornment of 
tale, is altogether worthy of association with the three better 
known stories. Before Mr. Godwin undertook his translation 
English writers were busy with German fiction, and Zsch “al 
received, with others, the attention due to his very individ 
work. Carlyle, of course, did more than any other translator t0 
establish the taste for German fiction, which was deci hile 
fashionable before he rendered a page of Jean Paul. For aw 
there was something like a rage for “tales from the German, 
Zschiékke proved to be a rich mine. In that curious 
of Gothic romance, “The Romancist and Novelist’s Library, 
newspaper of rich and rare fiction, Zschikke finds a place ™ 
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soily company of Mrs. Radcliffe, Schiller, Brockden Brown, Clara 
- M. i wis, and other wonder-workers. The mine, well 
4 once, has been long neglected, though it ought to prove 
dil productive and decidedly popular in the attractive form of a 
énickerbocker Nugget.” 
yr. W. H. Davenport Adams has been at considerable pains 
ig compiling his narrative of “the great war of the English in 
" The Maid of Orleans (Hutchinson & Co.) He cites 
+ authorities, and appends documentary and other evidence 
gut may throw light upon his story of Jeanne Dare. The story 
itelf is scarcely told with the simplicity and directness so im- 
ive a story requires. Mr. Davenport Adams promises too 
when he says in his introduction, “I am about to tell the 
of Jeanne Dare, or as she is popularly but uncommonly 
Joan of Arc.” He is too fond of interpolating remarks of 
ynfective kind. And what, by the way, is the meaning of 
éggularly but uncommonly” in the sentence quoted ? e 
ymtive style of the author is none of the clearest. A common 
hmder is perpetrated on p. 213, where we read, “They had 
gosed the fury of the soldiers; and the Frankenstein they had 
gated would not be satisfied without a victim.” Mr. Davenport 
jdams would have been better employed if he had held to his 
inal intention as a story-teller, instead of attempting to re- 


mite history. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles edits a collection of stories by many well- 

jown writers, Fifty-two Stories for Boys (Hutchinson & Co.), 

inted from various sources—English and American. The 
jok is strong in the charm of variety. There are stories of the 
gsand sailors, of travel ashore, of adventures of all kinds, of 
ghool days and camp-life, of American backwoods and Indians. 
ir. Miles, whose own contributions justify his share in the 
wume, is entirely successful in his attempt to compile a repre- 
gaiative collection of short stories for “boys of all ages.” A 
jetter book of its class we do not know. 

We have also to acknowledge the Second Part of Henry the 
Furth, edited by A. D. Innes, M.A., with Introduction and 
Notes, for the “ Falcon” edition of “ Select Plays of Shakspeare” 

ivingtons); The Elements of Physiography, by John J. Prince, 

L, seventh edition (Heywood); a new edition of Outlines of 
French History, by Henry Ince and James Gilbert (Allen & Co.); 
asecond edition of the List of Bibliographical Works in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, originally compiled by the 
lite Mr. G. W. Porter, now revised by Mr. G. Fortescue; and 
the Fifth Report of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association for the current year. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 


cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
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MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


RESULTS for 1888. 


NEW ASSURANCES COMPLETED 41,163,000. 
Being for the 15th year in succession above a million. 
PREMIUMS IN YEAR £558,875. 
TOTAL INCOME £855,886. 
CLAIMS (including Bonuses*) £328,530. 
* Averaging 49} per cent. on Policies Participating. 


REALISED FUNDS, £6,516,468 
(the Increase in year being £401,212). 


PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH: 


With Profits. 
Age next |Payable during} Limited to 
Birthday Life 21 Payments 
25 £118 0 £212 6 
30* 216 215 4 
85 2 610 802 
40+ 9 875 
45 8 5 9 317 6 
50 417 412 1 
June 1889. 


"A man of 30 may secure £1,000 at death by the yearly 
Ment of £20 15s, which generaily assures £800 only. 


Orhe may secure £1,000 by twent 
F y-one yearly payments of 
S71ae, 4d.—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

t At 40 the Premium ceasing at 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s. 2d. 
i, me same as most Offices require during the whole of 
shared - these Premiums have ceased the Policy will have 

aa at least one division of prefits. To Professional 
cthers, whose income is dependent on continuance of 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Place. 
ABERDEEN, 259 Union Street, 
BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. 
LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street, 
NEWCASTLE, 3 Queen Street. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


Tue PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or 
£1,250 is generally secured from the first for a yearly payment which 
elsewhere assures (with profits) £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable,—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a Loss, On this principle large additions have 
been, and will be, made to the Policies of those who live to partici- 
pate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

The SURPLUS at last Investigation was £1,051,035, of which £350,345 was reserved for 
future participation, The number who shared was 9,384. First shares were (with afew un- 
important exceptions) from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and class, Other 
policies were increased 50 and 80 per cent. 

The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removau or Forrerrures. 

Pouictks, as a rule, are Wortp-Wipe, and free from Restrictions on Residence aftes 
five years—provided the Assured has attained age 30. 


Surrender Values compare favourably with other first-class Offices. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 16 College Green. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. 
LEEDS, Royal Exchange. 
MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Square. 
BELFAST, 23 Donegall Place. 


Secretary in London—J. MUIR LEITCH, 
Orrick, 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 


”  &@ Subject, by special Acts of Parliament (1848 and 1884), to the jurisdiction of the English and Irish Courts. 


Copies of Annual Report containing Tables of Rates and Full Information may be had. 
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and football fields, tennis-courts, &c. Sea~-bathing and boatiag 


[October 5, 1899, 


The Saturday Review. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTS OF No. 1,771, OcToBER 5, 1889: 


Italy and “ Outidanos.” 
Twaddle about Eton. The Rotterdam Strike—and Others. 
Scottish Drolls. Twice a Queen. 
Recent Speeches. The Church Congress. 
More about Fusion. The Medical Session. 
improvements in the Strand. General~Faidherbe. 
The New Leader. 


Kew—I. Public School Bullying. 
The Cotton Corner. Gustave Flaubert and his Work. 
Newmarket First October Meeting. 
Crown Patronage in Scotland. Iceland. Money Matters. 
“The Dead Heart.” An Etonian Symposium. 


Report of the Indian National Congress. 
Novels. A Text-Book of Pathology. 
Books on Divinity. An Adventurous Lawyer. 

Three Men in a Boat. Maitland’s Dark Ages. 
Nonsensical Books. Continental History. Townships and Counties. 
Don Quixote. Essays in Literature and Ethics. 

French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL. —Aveustus Harris, 
Lessee ond, Manager.—This Evening at7.30, THE ROYAL OAK, Misses Emery, 
Reilson, Grey Atherton, and Brough; Messrs. Neviile, Arthur Dacre, Lablache, 
Loraine, Dobell, ban Thomas, Stephens, and Nicholls. 


] ,YCEUM. .—-THE DEAD HEART,.—Every Evening at 

o'clock. THE DEAD HEART : Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office KA r. a Mees open 
daily 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. Carriages at \1.— 


RYSTAL PALACE, SATURDAY CONCERTS.—The 
Thirty-Fourth Annual Series of these world-renowned CONCERTS will COM- 
MENCE on October 19 at Three o'clock. Vocalist : Mr. Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte ;: Madame 
, +. Miclos. Conductor: Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Transferable ticket s for Reserved 
r the Twenty Concerts, Two Guineas. Prospectus, post free, on application to the 
Palace, S 


HE ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 


Regent Street. The SECOND EXHIBITION will OPEN 
* WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


UR in the MEDITERRANEAN.—The ORIENT COM- 
will their large full-powered steamship ““CHIMBORAZO,” 3,847 
tons register, 33000 horse-power, from London on the 9th of October, for a Thirty-eight 
"Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples (for Rome), Leghorn (for 
and Florence), Genoa, Nice, Malaga (for Granada), and Cadiz (for Seville, 
The * CHIMBURAZO"’ is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. 
Cuisine of the highest order. 


M F. GREEN & CC.,and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., 

‘or terms and further particul to the latter firm, nto the Wost-Itné Agunte 
— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
U NIVERSITY OF 


(}) CHALLIS CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 
(@) CHALLIS CHAIR OF LAW. 
(3) CHALLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

p (4) CHALLIS CHAIR OF LOGIC AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney, having decided to establish the above Chairs in 
accordance with the Bequest of the late Mr. John Henry Challis, invite Applications from 
Gentlemen qualitied to fill the same. 

All ey as to tenure of ofice, salary, de &e. omer be obtained from the Agent- General 
for New South Wales. 9 Victoria Street. hom applications, stating Candidate + ane 
and accompanied by eight copies of Canin should be sent on or before Octobe: 19, 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
September 16, 1889. 9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
SPECIAL CLASSES held in th bject ed for thi liminary 
the Intermediate M.B. ( London) 
the whole Course, to Students of the Hospital ... 
A SPECIAL CLASS is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Exeination.” 
These Classes will commence in October, and are not of the Hospital 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


St. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
Head- Master—The Rev. E. D'AU UIER, M.A. Clare College, Camb. 
One of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master of 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a staff of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 
The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
ing accomm nm, chapel, sanatorium, infirmary, playroom, 
a. & c., 14 acces of w d b g cle ‘path, cric! 


The school your is divided into three terms ; each term ‘consiste of about thirteen weeks. 
Inclusive Guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships, of £10, £15, and 


SYDNEY.|i 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next 

will be anexamination for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHT 
value of £39 per annum each, tenable with any other iano et House PS. of the 
ships" during continuance at ‘the Scheel. Thes sone jouse 
being, nominees of Lite Governors. Of clergy. 
ip of the ‘annual v of £16, to Sons of clergymen who 
ser r nd oD ation 
witha Foundation ‘Scholarship. to the Bu RSAR. Tequired, tenable 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE—HIGH and COMMERCI 


HOOLS. 
The desire to receive for the HEAD-MASTE 
Schools. e salary consists of a percentage of the pupils’ fees, pa ys —. 
between Pry and £7.6 per annum, No residence is provided. ference will be gi 
candidates who are between 30 and 40 yearsof age, ‘The'selected candidate will be rere ® 
Sevete the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Prin-ed “pure T3. be red ty 
spolying by otter Sethe the om ted to sendin 
eir applications, with copies (not origi ft i ial led = Hen astership" 
on or re the 3lst of Oc! — 


Mount Street, Liverpool, Oct. Ist, 1889. 


CHARLEs SHarp, Secretary 


pectively of Blackheath and South ay itead High Schools Schools), residing 
nd 
playground and tennis. 


YHE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., BRUCE 
TOTTENHAM, prepa: PUPILS wanti 7 ial help for the Uni 
Legal or Medical Prel liminaries, or the ordinary po ponte of business 
bxcellent house in Park of 20 acres, containing Cricket and Football grounds, 
rences, the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a aon Raglish HOME for Elder 
GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Ni li ts taken :—French, 
German. Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE 
Colonels B. A. WILKINSON and W. J. SHAW, 
FARNHAM, SURREY, and VICTORIA HOUSE, ALDERSIIOT, 
Results of 1888 and 1889 to date: 


A. C. Going. . James, m. 

Cc. H. Ben T. 8S. Smith. E. 8. Smith, 

F. L. Richardson. . Legge. A.J. Raiph. 

N. C. Maclachian. C. H. Corbett. A. F. Owen Lewis, 

J. S. Dallas. H. B. Gailoway. J.P. La 

G. Hene R. H. Pitcairn. J. A. MeLean, 

G. D, E. Fultlerton. D. A. N. Lomax. H. G. W. Wayne 

c Howard. J. x F. Hiddingh, G. C. B. Weld-Forester, 


Separate Department for Woolwich and Sandhurst Candidates. 
Classes for the March Military Competitive now forming. 


BELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR 
BOYS prepared for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Address Miss Hrpavrp, 


MOENIN ING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
ENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, so Square. 

Miss WOODMAN will be at home for Visitors on and after Octobe 

_SCHOOL 4 BEGINS October 5, at the usual hour. 
EDUCATION, PARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY, residing at 

Neuilly, receives a limited | paanher of YOUNG LADIES of good family. Qualified 

French and ng lish go forall French is the language 
of the household. The house stands in its own grounds. Large garden, tennis court, 
Highest references. For particulars apply to Rev. G. G. W. CheuesG ER, the Reetory, 
Alwalton, near Peterboro’. 


—ILFRAOUMBE HOTEL. Thoroughly fur. 
nished . and decorated. Rooms, Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, Large 
Swimming vate Baths. Tari t of Manager. 


JOHN. BRINSMEAD & SONS 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
Prices from 40 Guineas upwards. 
JOHN & SONS, Planoforte Makers by Special A to H.R.H. the 
Wales, 1839.—18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, Lists free. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, —The 


_ARTHUR E. READE. Secretary. 


BRAIN F AG, “SHATTERED NERVES 
Blocatiey , generated, without any shock or discomfort whatever, by wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT. 


This world-famed guaranteed genuine Electric appliance has cured oensende of suffere:s, 
and should be worn by all in search of t Lia SPRENGTH, and VITAL ENERGY, 
Write for descriptive opies of testimonials, or 
call, if ible, and d personally consult Mr. c B. HARNESS, ae Medica! Electri- 

(Pres ident of the British Association of Medical Electricians), 52 Oxtord 
W. (corner of Rathbone Place). Advice free, personally or by letter. 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES., 


HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London. 
Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, London, W. 


MEL ROSA, the CERTAIN SAFE CURE for. COUGHS, 


Colds, Asthina, B Cough, i ‘onsum ption, 
n ‘Bottles, Is. Lia. and 2s. t free, Is. 44d. 3s, ony the Proprietor, 
HERBERT POTTER, Chen: st P.S., Sutton, Surre, 


Nors.—Insist on being supplied with Potter's * Mel Rosa.” 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


The oldest established Importers of 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 
Catalogues post free. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


€21, are ann fe tion, 
For further in nation, apply to the HBaD- MASTER. 


i tion in the tr of Neuralgia.” — 
prescribed it.”"—Medical Pre. 
So. Odes 4s. 6d., and Lis. Of all Chemists. 394° 
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